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DON’T BUY 


SUPPLIES! 


Until you see our 47d annual catalog. A 
full line of hives and fixtures best adapt- 
ed to our New. England Climate. Also 
best brands of CoMB FOUNDATION AND 
SECTION Boxes. We have also made 
arrangements to keep a general stock of 


THE A. 1. ROOT COMPANY’S 
GOODS AT THEIR PRICES ! 


Parties desiring these goods can get 
them of us, and SAVE FREIGHT CHARGES. 
Bees, queens, and nucleus colonies from 
the VERY BEST STRAINS in America. A 
40-page illustrated catalog sent free. 


W. W. Cary & Son, 


LYONSVILLE, MASS. 


Rush Orders! 


Second Car of Supplies 
just in from The A.I. 
Root Company. A big 
Stock 
shipment. 


for immediate 


Prothero & Arnold, 
Du Bois, Pa. 


Jobbers for Central Pennsylvanis. 
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Root’s Bee - supplies 


for the South Atlantic 
States at Root’s Prices. 


> 


Quick Shipments and 
Low Freight Rates. 


> 


We call your attention to our 
one-horse Winner Wagon, Star 
Forcefeed Wheelbarrow Clover- 
seeder, Pea-threshers, and the 
Buffalo Pitts Harrows. 

We also carry a full line of 
the most approved Farm Imple- 
ments, etc. Send for catalog 4 


=> 


_ Rawlings Implement Co., 
209 South Charles Street, 
Baltimore, - - + Maryland. 








Are You One 
of Them? 


We refer to those successful 

bee - keepers in Michigan 

who use Root’s Goods. We 

are the authorized jobbing 
agents for 


The A. I. Root Co. in Michigan. 


Send your order to us and 
save in freight charges and 
time. Send your name for 
our 1903 catalog. Beeswax 
wanted. Early-order dis- 
counts, 4 per cent to Jan. 1, 
3 per cent to Feb. 15. 


M.H. Hunt & Son, 
Bell Branch, Mich. 
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Honey Column. 








GRADING-RULES. 


Fancy.—All sections to be well filled, combs straight, firm- 
ly attached to all four sides, the combs unsoiled by travel- 
stain or otherwise ; all the cells sealed except an occasional 
a the outside surface of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

A No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells 
next to the wood ; combs straight ; one-eighth part of comb 
surface soiled, or ‘the entire surface slightly soiled ; the out- 
side of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells next 
to the wood ; combs comparatively even ; one-eighth part of 
comb surface soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled. 

No. 2.—Three-fourths of the total surface must be filled 
and sealed. 

No. 3.—Must weigh at least half as much as a full-weight 
section. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classified according 
to color, using the terms white, amber, and dark ; that is, 
there will be * Fancy White,” “‘ No. 1 Dark,” etc. 





CITY MARKETS. 


BUFFALO.—Fancy comh, 15@16; A No 1, 14%@I15: No. 
1, 14@14%; No. 2, 18@18%: No 3, 12@13; dark, 11@12; 
Extracted white, 7@7%; dark, 54@6. Beeswax, 28@ 
32. Comb honey is in extra good demand. 

W C. TOWNSEND, 
167 Scott St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Nov. 17. 


NEW YorK.—Supplies of comb honey have been 
more liberal. Fancy is worth 15@16; No 1, 14@15; 
mixed, 12@13; buckwheat, 12@13. Extracted, South- 
ern, in barrels, 44%@5 
FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & Co., 


. Bias 
i Nov. 18. Franklin and Varick Sts., New York. 





KANSAS CITy.—Our market has changed quotations 
from p-und tocase. Fancy white, per case of 24 sec- 
— $3 50: No. 1, $3.40; ee 2 and amber, $325. Ex- 

tracted white, per Ib, ; amber, 6%. Beeswax, 27@ 
30 C. C. CLEMONS & Co., 

Nov. 22, 306 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 





Boston.—The demand for comb honey is good, con- 
sidering the high prices prevailing this year as com- 
pared with previous years. Fancy 1-lb. sections in 
cartons, 16; No 1, 15%; No.2, 14. There is practically 
no No. 2 honey here, with only a fair stock of No. I. 
On extracted we quote from 7@8, according to quality. 

BLAKE, Scott & LEE, 

Nov. 14. 31, 33 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Comb honey quite active, and more 
demand for extracted. We quote fancy white clover, 
17; No. 1, 15; No. 2, 14; amber, 13. Extracted, white, 8: 
amber, 7. Beeswax, 30. We are producers of honey, 
= do not sell on commission. Wo. A. SELSER, 

Nov. 20. 10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DENVER —Demand for comb honey is not as brisk 
now as it was earlier in the season. Fancy white 
comb is scarcer, and brings $3.50 per case of 24 sec- 
tions; No. 1 white, $3.10@$3 25: No. 2, $2.75. Extracted, 
74@8% per lb. Beeswax, 22.026 


ns ~ , s nF te 
THE COLORADO HONEY PRODUCERS’ Ass’ NY, BTN 


Nov. 21. 1440 Market Sty enver, Col. 





CINCINNATI.—The demand for comb tioney! is good: 
and prices are a little better, as the supply does not 
meet the wants. Extra water-white fancy,is se ling as 
high as 16 cents; other grades less, according to quaj- 
ity. Extracted is very active. and priges are a little 
better. Amber, 54a oR; a GAGE white, clo- 
ver, 74@8. Beeswax, 2 2 . W. Went 

Nov. 18. 2146 ‘Central ine ecindiowati Ohio. 


SCHENECTADY. — Honey market continves’ Adtiv 
3uckwheat, both comb and ex — 


prices firm. 
is getting very scarce, and this will have a tendency to 
strengthen price of other grades We quote fancy 
clover, 16; No. 1, 15; other grades. 184% @14; buckwheat, 
12%@18%. Extracted, light, 6%@7%: dark, 64%@7. 

4 ‘CHAS MCCULLOCH, 
< Nov. 18. 523 State St., Schenectady, N. Y. 





CHICAGO.—A slow steady market may be said of 
conditions now prevailing in Chicago. The volume of 
sales is small, and the receipts are correspondingly 
so. Fifteen to sixteen cents is obtained for best lots 
of white comh honey in a jobbing way, while for 
sel: ctions a little more is asked; amber grades 10@15, 
according to flavor. style, etc. Extracted white, 7@8; 
amber, 6@7. Beeswax —— at 30c per 1b., upon 
arrival. . A. BURNETT & Co., 

Nov. 19. 199 south Water St., Chicago, Til. 





For SALE. —Extracted honey. Finest grades for ta- 
ble use. Prices quoted on application. Sample by 
mail, 10 cts. to Pay for package and postage. 

ic’ OREL L. HERSHISER, 
“ 301 Huntington Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

FoR SALE.—Light extracted honey; cans and kegs, 
7@8c per lb. Sample, 8c. 

I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park P1., New York City. 





For SALE.—Several thousand pounds comb honey 
in Danzenbaker 4X5 sections. Shall commence filling 
orders in August. Wo. Morris, Las Animas, Col. 





For SALE.—White extracted honey from alfalfa in 
60-lb cans, at $450 each; light amber honey mixed 
with Rocky Mountain bee-plant, fine flavor, $4.20 
each. Prices on small cans and pails on application. 

ad M. P. RHOADS, Box 216, Las Animas, Colo. 





For SALE.—Fine quality of extracted honey, both 
clover and sweet clover, in 60-lb. cans, at 8c; also bees 
in I,. frames. Do not send local checks. 

Dr. C. I. PARKER, Sta. A., R. F. D., Syracuse, N. Y. 





For SALE.—Extracted honey, from alfalfa, at 7%c 
for No. 1 select, 7c for No. 1,6% for No. 2; discount on 
1000-1b. lots. Send for sample. 

D. S. JENKINS, Las Animas, Col. 





WANTED.—Comb honey, all grades, carload lots or 
less than carloads, for cash. Correspondence solicited. 
Jos. M. McCauL, 
120 and 122 West Broadway, New York. 


For SALE.—Alfalfa water-white honey, 60-lb. cans, 
two in a case, at 74%c; fancy basswood in 250-1b. bbls., 
8c: same in 60-Ib. cans, two to 2 case, 9c. We buy and 
sell for cash only. R. PAHL & Co., 

294, 296 Oe tay Milwaukee, Wis. 





WANTED. —Honey and beeswax. Mail sample, and 
state price delivered here. C. H. W. WEBER, 
2146, 2148 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—Comb and extracted honey. State price, 
kind, and quantity. . A. BURNETT & Co., 
199 South Water St., Chicago, Ill. 





We will be in the market for honey the coming sea- 
son in carloads and less than carloads. and would be 
glad to hear from producers everywhere what they 
will have to offer. SEAVEY & FLARSHEIM, 

1318-1324 Union Avenue, Kansas City, "Mo, 


- 
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Forty Years 
Among the Bees 











By DR. C. C. MILLER. 








DR. C. C. MILLER. The above is the title, and name of the 
author, of a new bee-book which will be ready 
some time in January, 1903, as it is now in the 
hands of the printers. It isa book that every 
bee-keeper in the world that can read English 
will want to own and read. It will contain over 
300 pages, be bound in handsome cloth, printed 
on good book-paper, and illustrated with over 
100 beautiful original half-tone pictures, taken 
by Dr. Miller himself. The book will show in 
detail how Dr. Miller does things with bees. 
The first few pages of the new book are de- 
voted to an interesting biographical sketch of 
Dr. Miller, which finally telis how he happened 
to get into bee-keeping. Seventeen years ago 
he wrote a small book, called, ‘‘ A Year Among 
the Bees,’’ but that little work has been out of 
print for a number of years. While some of the 
matter used in the former book is found in the 
new one, it all reads like a good new story of 
successful bee-keeping by one of the masters. 


How to Get a copy of Dr. Miller’s 
“Forty Years Among the Bees.” 


The price of this new book is $1.00, post- 
paid; or, if taken with the WEEKLY American 
Bee Journal for one year, BOTH will be sent for 
$1.75. We hope all who desire to accept this 
combination offer will do so AT ONCE, so as to 
have their subscriptions tothe American Bee 
Journal begin with Jan.1. The Bee Journal 
will be greater than ever in 1903. Every bee- 
keeper ought to haveit regularly. Better order 
Dr. Miller’s new book and the American Bee 
Journal NOW 

Address the publishers, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


144 & 146 East Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 














(=- Sample copy of the American Bee Journal and 
Catalog of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies sent free on applica- 
tion. Address as above. 
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DITTMER’S 
FOUNDATION. : 


Retail—Wholesale—Jobbing. 


- Having increased my shop-room, 
put in power and a new set of ma- 
chines, I am now producing a better 
article than ever, with unlimited ca- 
pacity to meet orders. I use a process 
that produces every essential neces- 
sary to make it the best and most de- 
sirable in all respects. My process 
and automatic machines are my own 
inventions, which enable me to sell 
foundation, and WORK WAX INTO 
FOUNDATION FOR CASH, at prices that 
are the lowest. I make a specialty of 
working up Wholesale and Jobbing 
Lots of wax into foundation. for cash. 
If you have wax by the 10) ibs. or ton, 
let me hear from you. Catalog giving 


FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES 


with prices and samples, free upon 
application. BEESWAX WANTED. 


Cus. Dittmer, _ 
Augusta, - Wisconsin. 


\\ 





To make cows pay, use Sharples Cream Separators. 
book “‘ Business Dairying ’? & cat. 288 free. W. Chester. Pa. 





ANTED.—To sell a 5-acre bee-ranch, 4-room house, 
barn, good well of water, 110 stands of bees, 100 
extra hives, 100 comb-honey supers; every thing per- 
taining to a first-class apiary, just outside the city 
limits of Los Angeles with 125,000 inhabitants; fine 
place for bees. The hills are covered with sage, and 

oranges in the valley; a bargain for some one. 

J. H. Miller, Station A, Los Angeles, Cal. 


POULTRY 2% cents per year. 4 mon 


ial 10 cents. Sample Free. 64-page practical 
ts oa book free to yearly subscribers, 





PAPER, illust’d, 20 Pages, 













booksfree, Poultry 
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GHEAP EGGS. 


Feed cut 

green bone; save 
half your grain and double 
your egg yield. The 


Humphrey 


Green Bone & Vegetable Cutter, 


the only open hopper machine, is 
guaranteed to cut more bone, with 
less labor and in less time than 
any other. Money back if you are not 
satisfied. It’s the one hand cutter: feed 
under operator’s control at all times; 
no complicated parts. Send for cata- 
logue and special offer. 


Humphrey & Sons 
ox 51, 
Joliet, Ils. 






























f A FRIEND 


to poultrymen—to chickens, 


5 ow GREEN C 
Adam’s fi: Cutter 
It runs easily because it has 
-™ballbearings, It cuts clean, 
quickly and perfecly. Makes a fine 
bone shaving such as chickens re- 
quire. Before von buy send for 
free catalogue No, 39 


W. J. ADAM, JOLIET, ILL. 


BUSHELS OF EGGS 


follow the feeding of cut 
bone. The 


er 

HDY Green Bone 

Cutter 

g the simplest fastest and easiest bone cutter 
made. Price $5.00 up. So'd on 15 davs trial 
Satisfaction or no sale. Send for price book 
and Syecial Proposition. 
Crrattan Whe. to. Pox 54, Frie, Pa. 








OUR MONEY BACK  « 
if not satisfied with aH 4 ; 
Sazuns Bone corres. (5 


ments. Catalogue free. 


E. C. STE.RiS Cd., Box 197 SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


4 STRONGEST 

g MADE. Bull 

Strong, Chicken- 

Tight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 

Prices. Fully Warranted. Catalog Free. 
L OILED SPRING FENCE €0. 

Box jU1, Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. A. 














ook alone 10 cents. P Perry of pouty 









and pay. Open hopper, 
Cuts all bone and gristle. 


IT WILL PAY EVERY HEN OWNEREgzd 


to send and get one of Mlann’s Latest Bone Cutters. 1 m2cs bens lay 
TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 






SSS 
PRoAS we 





No money until you’re 4 


satisfied that it cuts easier and faster than any other. Isn’t this better for you than to pay cash in advance for 


&@ machine you never tried? 


F. W. MANN CO., Box 37, Milford, Mass. 
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W .rshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin basswood is the right kind for them, We have a full line of 
BEE-SUPPLIES. Write for FREE illustrated catalog and price list. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wisconsin. 
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[.J.Stringham, New York City 
105 Park Place. 


Honey-=jars! 1-lb. square jars, $5.00 per gross; No. 25 
jar, porcelain top, $5.75 per gross; nickel 


cap, fancy, $5.50 per gross. All clear flint glass. We ship 
from N. Y. City. Cartons, shipping-cases, every thing a bee- 
keeper uses. Tested Italian Queens, $1.00; untested, 7oc. 
Catalog free. Apiaries are located at Glen Cove, Long Island. 
STHWOHsuuseeonsueuaseeunecsnssecvaegocsececenuescsoneseuecesveseeverecyocossvcaecentoaneeuvessonesnveanenunneeeanetasstttite 


HRT ATE RET ITE SRR SE SR SHIR SE SR SR ESR IRIE EK 


Discounts for Early Orders! 





FUGUDAUOGUOUUOUUTEODOUEOUARED TERRA EROOEOEEERONOOOONEGE 
SVONUUDIONUBOUGUNSUCQUCOQUEENTGOGUUEOSEUOUOUUUEOUO0 UUEEDE 








On all Cash Orders received before 
January 1, 1903, we will allow 
you a discount of 4 per cent; before 
April 1,2 percent. Send us a list 
of the goods you want and we will 
quote prices by return mail. 





G. B. Lewis Company, Watertown, Wis. 


Manufacturers of Bee-keepers’ Supplies. 


ESRC ICSRE ESR SNCS ical heal teat heat tea tea ates tea tea ate a 


C. H. W. WEBER, 


Successor to Chas. F. Muth and A. Muth. 


Central and Freeman Avenues. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Prompt service, lowest prices, with best shipping facilities. 


THE BEST MADE 
Bee Supplies {nooTs GOODS AT THEIR FACTORY PRICES. 


Fr -Ib. sq. Standard, with cork, gr.,$ $4.75|1-lb. sq. Standard, spring top, gr.$5.50 
rd = 3.75)1-1b, Keystone, spring top, gross, 525 
oney j a rs 5- Fox. si ” ‘© 3.00/1-1b. Octagon, spring top, gross, 5 25 


134-Ib. 4.75 


iia 




















100 lbs. white sweet- scented clov er, $10/100 lbs. White Dutch, $20 
Seeds of 100 lbs. yellow ‘ : $15|1 oz. Catnip seed, 10c 
100 Ibs. Alfalfa clover, $121 0z Rocky Mountain Bee-plant, 15c 
100 Ibs. Alsike clover, $15 5|1 oz. Eucalyptus seed, 20c 






Honey-plants 
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‘‘IF THE PLANT [sweet clover] is left un- 
til there is no honey in the blossoms, and 
the blossoms have gone to seed, it will be 
too tough and woody to make very good 
hay,’’ p. 917. Better cross out that ‘‘very.’’ 
Might leave out the ‘‘good’’ too. [I will 
accept the correction.—ED. ] 

KIEFFER PEARS are praised by some and 
decried by others. I had a few from some 
young trees last year, and they were not fit 
toeat. This year the same trees gave near- 
ly a bushel. They ripened up into red- 
cheeked beauties, and we thought we had 
never eaten finer pears. I don’t know what 
made the difference in the two years. 


SPEAKING of boiled honey, page 947, re- 
minds me that for a week or two I have 
been using every morning honey that had 
not been boiled, but had been heated to 
somewhere near the boiling-point. It is 
possible that it might agree with some 
stomachs that could not endure honey never 
heated, but the taste is so injured that not 
many would persevere in its use, even if the 
stomach would stand it. 

EpDITOR HUTCHINSON says some pretty 
things about me, and commends me for op- 
posing the use of the term ‘‘shook swarms,’’ 
and then says: ‘‘‘Shook’ swarm is terse, 
expressive, and catchy, and I doubt if we 
can do better than to adopt it.’’ ‘‘Ettu, 
Brute?’’ [While he commends you for op- 
posing ungrammatical terms in a general 
way, he himself is against you to the ex- 
tent that he favors my idiosyncrasy for 
‘“shook.’’ See editorials.—Eb. ] 

GUBLER had a queen whose eggs never 
hatched either into drones or workers. 
Mentioning this in the American Bee-keeper, 
F. Greiner says: ‘‘The writer had such a 


queen some years ago. She filled the combs 
with eggs, but none ever hatched. Finally 
the queen disappeared.’’ I think such 
queens are scarce. I have had just one— 
that is, a queen whose eggs would not 
hatch during the usual season of breeding. 
I’ve had lots of queens whose eggs did not 
hatch late in the fall. I suppose every one 
has them. 


THE RIGHT TIME to take bees into cellar 
is often asked for. Wait till they take 
their last flight in fall or early winter. 
Then take them in the next day. ‘*‘What 
date will that be?’’ I don’t know. You’ll 
have to use your best judgment and then 
it’s largely a guess. I knew-one winter in 
this locality when there was no chance for 
bees to fly after the last of October till the 
next spring. This year acts as if it might 
go to the other extreme. This is the 20th 
of November, and bees are still flying al- 
most every day —at least a few bees, and 
some days many. Generally you are safe 
not to cellar bees till the middle of Novem- 
ber. 

AFTER READING over three times what 
you say, p. 931, Mr. Editor, I think I un- 
derstand your position to be that combs 
partly drawn out on foundation will be 
preferred by a queen to old black combs. 
Please paste in your hat a memorandum to 
give the thing a trial next summer, and 
then tell us what you find. Here’s what 
Editor Hutchinson says in last Review: 
‘‘In examining nuclei to see if queens had 
begun laying, I found that the place to look 
for the first-laid eggs was always in old 
black brood-combs—not new combs.’’ [I 
have done it. I have pasted it in my hat; 
and if you do not hear from me again, well, 
I’1l not tell you unless I am right.—Ep. | 


THE CHIEF ARGUMENT for being satisfied 
with forced swarms as against zo swarms 
lies in the advantage forced swarms give 
over foul brood. I confess it’s a strong if 
not an all-sufficient argument, wherever 
foul brood prevails. But then, we don’t all 
have foul brood. [One in my position has 
opportunity for knowing that foul brood is 
on the increase at a fearful rate over the 
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United States in localities where there are 
no foul-brood laws, or, if there are such 
laws, they are poorly enforced. The forc- 
ing plan will give us relief in such locali- 
ities. The Rocky Mountain Bee Journal 
ought to be credited with the honor of first 
eg | out this idea to the general public. 
—ED. 


I THINK I understand now where we 
stand, Mr. Editor. The forced swarm is 
far and away ahead of natural swarming, 
and utter non-swarming would be still bet- 
ter. So far, we go arm-in arm, and then 
we part company, for you have given up in 
despair chasing after the will-o’-the-wisp, 
non-swarming, while I am still after it, 
hotfoot. Good-by, old friend. [Yes, we 
can go arm-in-arm part way. While you 
go one way and I the other, let meassure 
you that I shall reach the will-o’-the-wisp 
as soon as you, even if I am not looking 
for it. ‘‘Good-by, old friend,’’ until—un- 
til you get through chasing that phan- 
tom of a strictly non-swarming race, and 
then we’ll go ‘‘arm-in-arm’’ again. Good- 
by.— Ep. | 

Mr. Epitor, that you should hold the 
right use of English in such light esteem 
as to favor for a time the use of the past 
tense for the past participle ‘‘ shook’’ my 
confidence in your taste, if not your judg- 
ment. I am now ‘‘shaken’”’ in the security 
of my position by the force of your logic, p. 
933, and ‘‘ forced ’’ to admit that it is all 
right to say ‘*‘ forced swarms.’’ Long live 
‘*forced swarms’’! [But I find I have to 
Jorce myself to cross out the word ‘‘shook’’ 
and put ‘‘forced’’ in its stead. Somehow 
the adjective ‘‘forced ’’ does not quite fill 
the bill. But, ‘‘allee samee,’’ I am in- 
clined to keep on forcing myself until 
‘*forced swarms’’ drives out of our col- 
umns the terms you do not like.—Enp. ] 


EDITOR HUTCHINSON has gone into ec- 
stasies over the advantage of anticipating 
swarming by shaking, and I don’t much 
wonder. One who has had experience with 
natural swarms can hardly help crying 
**Eureka’’ when he learns how far and 
away the new-old has the start. But, 
friends, please don’t lose sight of the fact 
that, just as much ahead as shaking is 
over letting the bees have their own way, 
just so far is it ahead of either to have no 
swarming at all and no depletion of either 
brood or bees to prevent swarming. Justa 
few of you, at least, keep company with me 
in the continued quest for non-swarming, 
without sitting. down half way between 
that and natural swarming, satisfied with 
forced swarms. 


** WHY SHOULDN’T a forced swarm that 
has had two drives of bees be the equal of 
the untinkered colony that never thinks of 
swarming? ’’ quoth ye editor, page 932. I 
don’t know, unless it be that the untinkered 
colony is saved the labor of building an ex- 
tra set of combs. Then the cost of two 
tinkerings ought to be charged up some- 
where. [Yes, it is true the cost of two 
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tinkerings must be charged up somewhere; 
but will not that charge be less than tin- 
kering with a swarm in the air, chasing to 
the top of an elm-tree to get it after it is 
clustered? I have no faith that you will 
ever get an untinkered swarm that will not 
swarm. Of course, you will have isolated 
cases every season, and a whole yard of 
’em some seasons.—ED. ] 

WHEN I HAD READ, p. 931, that A. I. and 
wife lived in that cabin in the woods be- 
cause they didn’t know whether it would 
be their permanent summer home, the an- 
swer came promptly from that same woman, 
‘* But it’s not the cabin’ It's the surround- 
ings. What do they want to stay there for, 
out in the woods, away from their folks? ”’ 
i said, **i don’t know.’’ {Dirs. A. I. R. 
does not like to be away from her folks; 
neither does A. I. himself. But he derives 
real enjoyment out of his hobby, going back 
to primitive life in a cabin — see Homes in 
this issue. For many years of his life he 
has been mixed up in the maelstrom of 
business, the grinding and banging of 
printing-presses, the whir of buzz-saws, the 
click of typewriters, and the answering of 
questions from employees and correspond- 
ents. Well, to get out into the wild woods 
of Michigan, with that absolute stillness 
and the tonic of that pure air, away from 
the nerve-destroyers of his Ohio factory, 
away from the shriek of whistles and the 
rumble of heavy trains is a great relies; 
and we boys of younger years are glad to 
give him this needed rest, although he ob- 
jects somewhat to shoving all the burdens 
of business on us.—ED. | 

[Dear friends at Marengo, let me add to 
what Ernest has said above, that up in the 
Traverse region Mrs. Root and I find health 
and happiness such as we have not known 
here in Medina for many years. It is true 
we are away from our friends here at home, 
but, dear friend M., do you not think it 
possible if not probable that God wants us 
there? There is a lot of good people there. 
Quite a bright little Sunday-school needs 
help and encouragement, and a small body 
of Christian people also; so can you not see 
it is possible that God has work for us 
there, even if we are away from friends? 
At a recent Sunday-school convention for 
Leelanaw County, I met a young man who 
had just been converted. He was asked to 
take an important position that he seemed 
scarcely fitted for. He got up and said, 
**T want to do whatever Christ Jesus wants 
me to do;’’ and his face showed such a 
kindly spirit while he spoke that all his 
hearers in that little schoolhouse caught 
an inspiration from him. I believe that all 
of our children who have paid us a visit up 
there have owned up to the tonic effects of 
that beautiful air in the great northern 
lakes, as Ernest has it; and, dear friend, 


if you and that ‘‘same woman’”’ will come 
up and make us a visit I think you ‘‘two’’ 
will agree with us, especially when you 
get sick or worn out. 
vitation.—A. I. R.] 


Do not forget the in- 
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3right shines the sun this warm December day ; 
Dandelions a peeking, the bees at times at play ; 
The seasons seem reversed in some peculiar way 
When fierce December smiles on us as sweet as pleas- 
ant May. 
w 


Even a hasty glance over the bee journals 
of Europe shows a great increase in activi- 
ty in bee matters. New organizations of 
bee-keepers are constantly forming; imeth- 
ods are freely and ably discussed; the old 
is giving place to the new; ruts are being 
filled up, and new paths are coming into 
view; new uses for honey are causing an 
increase in price; new sources of nectar 
are constantly coming to the front. One 
French bee paper, Z’ Apiculteur, in addition 
to its regular 48 pages has an ‘‘extra’’ 
containing 64 pages, the whole looking more 
like a book than a magazine. But the 
journals of this country are in no respect 
behind in apicultural progress. The lead- 
ing lines of thought may be stated, broadly, 
to be in the line of increasing our bee-ranges 
and finding moreand better markets for honey. 

Centralblatt, published in Hannover, Prus- 
sia, says that the number of bee-keepers’ 
unions in Schleswig-Holstein, in 1872, was 
20; now it is 67. In the former year the 
number of members was only 476; but now 
the membership is 2921. The district in 
question is smaller than Illinois, with less 
population than Chicago alone, and yet it 
has three times the membership of the Na- 
tional in this country. 

Ww 

Mr. F. J. Root, 90 West Broadway, New 
York, a brother of the writer, is a corres- 
pondent of the London Grocer and other 
journals. He is in a position to reach a 
large audience, and is working right along 
to instruct the world in regard to the uses 
and nature of honey, and to counteract 
many false impressions that have been 
scattered in the press of late years. He 
sends the following clipping from the Lon- 
don Grocer: 


Honey is a valuable and wholesome article of food, 
which is not so much seen on our breakfast tables— 
and on our readers’ counters—as it ought to be; but it 
will probably be taken up commercially one of these 
days. A Colonial Office repo:t on Malta mentions that 
honey is one of the products of that British island. In 
the northwest portion, overlying the upper coralline 
limestone, are uncultivated lands sui'able for the 
growth of the wild thyme. A firm at Birchircara cul- 
tivate the bee on a rational and commercial basis, and 
the honey produced is of the first quality. The output 
could be increased were it not for the destruction of 
the thyme, which is, when dry, collected for fuel. 


If the readers of this journal will send 
similar items to Mr. R., they may reach a 
class of readers outside of beedom, and 
thus do more good than to have them come 
before readers who are already informed. 
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Hydromel cuts a large figure in French 
bee journals. How this beverage would 
rank in America as a ‘‘temperance drink’’ 
is something I should like to know. I have 
never heard of anybody making it in this 
country. The Revue FEclectigue_ says, 
‘*Honey wine, in short, should be preferred 
to all alcoholic beverages, even to beer, 
which, owing to the lupuline in it, causes 
narcotism in the cerebral system.’’ So far, 
so good; but I have always supposed that 
hydromel had some alcohol in it. If not, 
and it is an enemy of strong drinks, it may 
be well to consider it along with soda 
water, lemonade, etc. 

Following up the subject of honey as a 
food, the Revue says, ‘‘Everybody knows 
that the two principal elements which form 
a perfect food are albuminous substances, 
such as meat, and hydrated substances, 
such as sugar. Now, among these last we 
must place honey, so rich in the principal 
hydro-carbons. Chemistry shows that its 
coefficient of nutrition (that is, the quantity 
of material available for nutrition) is 80; 
in other words, honey contains 80 per cent 
of carbo-hydrate. If we admit, with 
science, that an adult requires 800 grams 
(about 25 ounces) evéry day of hydrate ma- 
terial, it will be understood what a help 
honey offers as a food.”’ 


























QUEENS BEING ‘‘BALLED.’’ 


‘“Mr. Doolittle, I came over this evening 
to have a talk with you about queens. Did 
you ever have one balled, or the word clus- 
tered might more nearly express it?’’ 

‘*Yes, I have had the bees cluster or ball 
a queen quite often when I was trying to 
introduce her. I was often confronted with 
such things in my early bee-keeping. Have 
you been having queens balled during the 
past summer?’’ 

“Yes. It was in this way: I had two 
swarms come out nearly together. The 
first had a queen with its wing clipped, and 
the most of the bees had returned when the 
other issued, this last swarm having a queen 
with perfect wings. Thisswarm clustered, 
and was hived in the usual way. In half 
an hour or so the bees began leaving their 
hive and went straggling back to the hive 
from which they came. After a little I 
opened the hive and found a ball of bees 
nearly as large as a hen’s egg on the 
bottom-board, and in this ball of bees was 
the queen. Why did these bees act in this 
way?’’ 

‘*In this question you have touched on a 
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matter rarely if ever spoken of by any one; 
and yet, if my experience is any criterion 
to go by, this is something which quite often 
occurs in natural swarming, for I have had 
several cases of the kind. I remember two 
or three cases where I have been kept from 
leaving home as I intended, by this very 
thing. A swarm would come out near the 
time I was to go away to some funeral or to 
church, and I would hive them, thinking I 
had done a nice thing in a little time; but 
by the time I would get the horse hitched up 
and myself ready to go, the bees would be- 
gin to show a commotion and commence to 
return to the old hives.’’ 

‘*Do they always return to the old hive 
when you have such trouble?’’ 

‘““They always will where the swarm is 
hived on a new stand; but where the swarm 
is hived on the returning plan, and the old 
hive moved away, they will often scatter all 
over, going into other hives only to be killed, 
or received according to the condition of the 
colonies where they went.”’ 

‘*What! will the bees of other colonies kill 
them sometimes?’’ 

‘*Yes. And this is more often the case 
than otherwise, as it is a rare thing that 
such bees will be accepted by another colo- 
ny, unless such colony is queenless. A 
queenless colony will generally accept 
strange bees, no matter where they come 
from; and all colonies having queens will 
almost as surely kill all bees which try to 
enter their hives.’’ 

‘*That accounts for my having a little 
swarm which I tried to run in with a weak 
colony to strengthen it, al] killed. But what 
do you think was the reason the bees balled 
my queen?’’ 

‘*T have carefully studied into the cause 
of such procedure, and believe it comes 
about by a few bees from other swarms or 
hives entering the new hive with the new 
swarm; and as these bees are strangers to 
those composing the swarm, the queen is 
balled for safe keeping till all get acquaint- 
ed, or from some other reason best known to 
beeology.’’ 

** Well, why does the balling of the queen 
cause the bees to run about and finally 
straggle off home or enter other hives?’’ 

**As soon as a queen is balled for any 
reason, the result is very nearly the same 
as would be the removal of the queen, which, 
as nearly every bee-keeper knows, means a 
stampede and general search for her.”’ 

**I did not know that such was the case. 
I have taken away queens from colonies 
many times, and I never saw any great 
commotion, as you and others tell about.’’ 

*““You are talking of removing a queen 
where there are combs containing honey and 
brood in the hives. Where there is unseal- 
ed brood in any hive the bees know that 
there can be another queen reared by them, 
so that such conditions are vastly different 
from what they are where a swarm is hived 
in an empty hive, when the loss of the queen 
means the loss of all the bees in the swarm, 
unless these bees can get back to the brood 
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in the hive which they left. In this case, 
failing to find their queen, their only alter- 
native is to go home if they would preserve 
their existence; for staying where they are, 
without a queen, means that they go out of 
existence as a colony, when the bees which 
make up the present swarm cease to exist, 
from death by old age or otherwise.’’ 

‘*‘T had not thought of the thing in that 
light, but I guess you are right. But they 
have not lost their queen. She is only ina 
cluster of bees, and she would thus be were 
she in the midst of theswarm. What isthe 
difference?’’ 

‘*When the queen has her liberty with 
the swarm she is constantly moving about 
among the bees, as I have many times seen 
queens come out on the outside of a clustered 
swarm, and then crawl in among the bees 
again, only to come out a few moments later 
on the opposite side, or in some different 
place in or on the cluster; but when she is 
balled she is not only kept from running 
around among the bees, but the bees seem 
to lose scent of her as well. And so the 
majority of them goon a stampede nearly or 
quite as bad as they would were she taken 
from them altogether.’’ 

‘*T see; but what can be done—any thing, 
save allowing them to go back?’’ 

‘Knowing that the supposed loss of the 
queen is the cause of the trouble, the only 
way to remedy the matter is to help them 
find their queen. This can be done by 
opening the hive as soon as the bees are seen 
to become agitated and fly out in the air, 
and smoking the ball of bees till they re- 
lease the queen, when a general hum of con- 
tent will be set up, the bees who have miss- 
ed ‘mother’ running about with fanning 
wings, and those in the air returning to the 
hive with general rejoicing.’’ 

‘*Ts this all that is to be done?”’’ 

‘*‘This once smoking generally restores 
quietude with the swarm; but in exceptional 
cases the bees will reball the queen ina 
few minutes, when another stampede will 
occur (unless we are on hand promptly with 
our smoke) , many bees being likely togohome 
to stay, so that, do the best we can, our 
swarm is so weakened that they will be of 
little profit to us during that season.’’ 

‘*But is there no sure way to keep them?’’ 

‘““To obviate these exceptional cases I 
made a few large flat wire-cloth cages, 
large enough so that they would cover quite 
a large part of the tops to the frames of the 
hive; and when I had smoked the ball of 
bees till the queen was liberated she was 
put in this cage and placed over the frames. 
As multitudes of bees could now get within 
touch of the queen, and the whole colony be- 
came aware of her presence, the same as 
though she were among them, no more 
trouble would occur with the bees, and no 
other to the apiarist except the liberating 
of her majesty the next morning. A frame 
of brood will also hold the bees, as a gen- 
eral rule; but as they sometimes ball the 
queen till she is so injured as to be of no 
further value I prefer the cage.’’ 


























THERE is a greater scarcity of honey this 
fall than we have ever known before. The 
‘“bears’’ have been telling of the great 
quantities in storage. Wecan’t find it az 
any price. 


How we shipped 500 colonies of bees in 
Dovetailed hives, from Medina to Cuba, 
without the loss of a single colony, and with 
a very light loss in bees comparatively, will 
be explained in our next issue with illus- 
trations. 


SINCE our last issue Mr. Fred W. Muth, 
of Cincinnati, son of the late C. F. Muth, 
has seconded the nomination made by Her- 
man F. Moore, of Chicago, for E. T. Ab- 
bott, of St. Joseph, Mo., for General Man- 
azer. Inthe meantime Mr. Abbott nomi- 
nates Mr. G. W. Vangundy, of Utah; Wm. 
A. Selser, of Pennsylvania; and Wm. Mc- 
Evoy, of Ontario, Canada, for directors. 
Mr. Homer Hyde nominates Mr. Udo Toep- 
perwein of San Antonio, Texas, for the 
same office. 


THE NOMENCLATURE OF FORCED SWARMS, 
AGAIN. 


I HAVE been standing alone, apparently, 
in favor of the word ‘* shook’’ as applied 
to a swarm, as being expressive and catchy 
to indicate a certain kind of artificial pro- 
cedure in making bees swarm at the con- 
venience of the apiarist. In the Bee-keep- 
ers’ Review for November, page 337, Editor 
Hutchinson has this to say: 


Mr. E. F. Atwater, of Idaho, in writing to GLEAN- 
INGS says: 

“The expression ‘shook swarms’ is so expressive, 
socatchy. aud so popular, that it is here to stay, in 
spite of grammatical rules and of Dr. Miller too.”’ 

If the fraternity has a g ammatical critic it is Dr. 
Miller. He keeps close watch and tries to have us 
use correct language. This course is commendable. 
I doubt if there 1s any one who is sorry that he does 
this. 

Once a name or expression comes into use, it is well 
nigh impossible to change it. For that reason we 
ought to be careful how we begin using either. About 
as soon as anybody said ‘‘ shook” swarm, the doctor 
took up the cudgel. In that he did his duty, but I fear 
that Mr. Atwater has described the situation mot 
perfectly. A term that is catchy and expressive is 
bound to come into use, in spite of all protests from 
grammarians. 

After all, ‘‘shook”’ swarmsis not so bad. We might 
say “shaken” swirms, but it hasan awkward sound, 
and no one will use the expression. ‘*Shook’’ swarm 
is terse, expressive, and catchy, and I doubt if we can 
do better than to adopt it. 

I did think for awhile that we might call them 
“brushed” swarms, but it seems that, in the majority 
of cases, they are not brushed, that they are shook, and 
that there are good reasons for the shaking. 

Mr. Bceardman suggests that we call them artificial 
swarms. Thisterm means toomuch: it is tc ogeneral; 
it is lacking in definiteness Artificial swarms are 
made in other ways than by shaking off the bees. To 
be sure, a ‘‘shook’’ swarm is artificial, but an artificial 
swarm may not bea ‘** shook ”’ swarm. 
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Mr. Root suggests the use of tne word ‘ forced ” 
swarm. It seems to me that this term is open to the 
same objections as artificial swarms. All swarming 
that is not natural is forced or artificial, and we wish 
for some term that will designa'e a swarm that has 
been formed by shaking off the bees. ‘* Shook ”’ cer- 
tainly expresses it, and it is not so ungrammatical as 
it might be. We simply take the word “shook” and 
use itasan adjective; it may not be in the proper 
tense, but, to me, the short, expressive, euphonious 
make-up more than offsets the slight lapse of gram- 
mar. 

If anybody will suggest a better term, I’ll be glad to 
use it; but at present I am going to say ‘‘ shook ”’ 
swarms. 





THE NATIONAL CONVENTION AT DENVER. 


On Thursday afternoon we listened to a 
paper from Mr. H. C. Morehouse, of Boul- 
der, Col., the editor of the Rocky Mountain 
Bee Journal, on the subject of Bee-keeping 
lessons that may be learned from the word 
“*locality.’’ Locality, in the sense to which 
we applied it to bee-keeping, meant environ- 
ment. Webster, he explained, gave it the 
meaning of geographical position; but in 
bee-keeping he would give it a much broad- 
er meaning. Latitude, longitude, altitude, 
soil, meteorological conditions, all had to 
be considered. It was not till recently that 
locality was recognized as an important 
factor in bee culture. At first it was greet- 
ed with derision; but now there was a tend- 
ency toward the other extreme. All the 
various puzzles of the bee-yard were now 
broadly charged to locality. 

The first great lesson to be learned in 
regard to locality was variation. The 
speaker then went on to say there was a 
world-wide difference between New Eng- 
land and Colorado; between Colorado and 
Texas; between Texas and California. 
Altitude, soil, and climate had their effect. 
A system that was suited to Southwest Tex- 
as would not succeed at all in Southern Cal- 
ifornia, or perhaps anywhere else outside 
of Texas; and he ventured to assert that an 
arrangement that would give the best re- 
sults on the Western Slope, meaning West- 
ern Colorado, would not insure the same 
measure of success we had sometimes on 
this side of the Rockies. In conclusion he 
wished to emphasize the importance of every 
bee-keeper becoming thoroughly familiar 
with his own locality. Todo this was the 
study and work of a lifetime. It was an 
axiom that the man who did not understand 
his locality was not a bee-keeper in the 
twentieth-century sense of the word. 

This excellent paper was responded to by 
your humble servant; but as I have been 
talking about locality for a year and a 
half, covering my 6000 miles of travel, I 
will not take space to go over the ground 
again, even briefly. 

On Thursday evening we listened to an 
instructive address by Prof. C. P. Gillette, 
of the Agricultural College, Fort Collins, 
Col., on the subject of ‘‘ The Outside and 
Inside of the Honey-bee.’’ This was ac- 
companied by the stereopticon, and, like all 
such lectures, it is practically impossible to 
reproduce it on paper. The address was 
exceptionally interesting — particularly so 
as the professor invited questions from time 
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to time, some of which came from Prof. 
Frank Benton, also an entomologist. These 
public servants do much to add to our practi- 
cal bee-lore, even though their instruction 
masquerades under the guise of ‘‘science,’’ 
usually so little understood by the popular 
mind. On Friday evening we listened to a 
very interesting paper from Mr. J. F. Mc- 
Intyre, of Sespe, Cal., on the subject of 
** Selling Extracted Honey at Wholesale ; 
how to Get the Best Price.’’ Mr. McIntyre 
is a bee-keeper who has made a success of 
his business. So successful has he been 
that he is one of the few who can hold a 
crop for a whole year and then sell it when 
prices are right. 

In starting out he said that this was the 
hardest problem to solve he knew of. The 
old proverb, that ‘‘to him that hath shall 
be given,’’ still held good ; but he would 
paraphrase it this way: ‘* To himthat hath 
money shall be given a high price for his 
product; and from him that hath not money, 
his produce shall be taken at a very low 
price.’’ Again, he said that all things 
come to him whocan wait. But there was 
the rub. How could a man with hungry 
mouths to fill wait with interest gnawing 
at his vitals? He did not know one neigh- 
bor bee-keeper who had his last year’s 
honey crop of any kind. They had all sold 
out at a low price to speculators. What 
middlemen had not sold remained on their 
hands, and they were holding for a higher 
price, and would get it. What were we 
going to do about it, and what should we 
do with the small producer? These ques- 
tions had never been satisfactorily answer- 
ed. Wasthere really any hope for the man 
who was too poor to hold his crop? He 
thought there was. For example, the citrus 
fruit-growers’ organization of Southern Cal- 
ifornia had done much to solve a similar 
problem for the small fruit-grower who was 
too weak to get good prices for his crop. 
Before the citrus fruit-growers’ organiza- 
tion was put in working order, the fruit 
business was in such a bad shape that the 
producer actually received expense bills in- 
stead of returns for carloads of oranges he 
shipped east. They had to do something 
or quit the business. They organized an 
association known as the Southern Califor- 
nia Fruit Exchange. They put agents 
under bonds in every large city in the Unit- 
ed States, with headquarters at Los An- 
geles. They pushed the sale of fruit, and 
were pushing it to such an extent that 
$11,000,000 worth of fruit was now consigned 
to these agents annually, and honest re- 
turns made to the grower. But the Ex- 
change had become so successful that they 
were now willing to help other producers— 
producers of honey; and there was hope 
that this organization, already powerful, 
would be able to take the product of the 
weak bee-keepers, market their honey for 
them at any time of the year, in spite of the 
speculator or of the bulls and bears, and 
give them fair returns. 

On the afternoon of the same day we 
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listened to a very logical and carefully 
written paper by Mr. W. L. Porter, on 
‘*Out-apiaries for Comb MHoney.’’ ‘‘The 
out-apiary,’’ he said, ‘‘is the invention of 
the specialist, the bee-keeper who devotes 
his whole time to bee culture, and depends 
on it for his income.’’ But in order to carry 
on the business successfully, three things 
must be considered: First, location; second, 
the stock of bees; third, the method of ma- 
nipulation.’’ In seeking a location it was 
important that the bee-keeper bear in mind 
that there must be an abundance of honey- 
producing plants. It should not be over- 
stocked, and should be favorable for the lo- 
cation of the hives. As to the bees, he 
would have those bred with special refer- 
ence to hardiness. They should have 
energy and comb-building qualities. A 
very important problem in connection with 
the out-apiary business was the control of 
swarming. Some made a practice of clip- 
ping; others to dequeen; but whichever plan 
was employed, two things had to be con- 
sidered: First, the colonies should have 
plenty of storage room, and, if shaded, 
would be less apt to swarm than those under 
opposite conditions. Second, that a colony 
of bees carefully bred was not as much in- 
clined to swarm as one bred without refer- 
ence to that quality. Managing out-apia- 
ries was not easy work, but was continuous 
work the year round. Much valuable time 
was lost every day in going to and from the 
out-apiary. But in spite of all that, there 
was much advantage in having the yards 
scattered. In one locality bees might 
dwindle badly, or the flowers might fail. 
In another locality only a short distance 
away there might be a good crop. Each 
bee-keeper would have to adapt himself to 
his own conditions. In closing he empha- 
sized the importance of having all the hives 
full of bees at the time of the honey-flow. 





BOTTLED HONEY GROWING IN POPULARITY. 


THERE is no question that bottled honey 
is getting to be more and more popular with 
the consumerclass. The number of articles 
that have been published on methods of 
bottling have resulted in popularizing the 
sale of honey in glass to such an extent 
that tons and carloads of it are now put up 
in that form that formerly sold in bulk at 
very low prices—too low for the bee-keeper 
to make a fair living. 

If you, dear reader, happen to live in a 
locaiity where there is no bottled honey ex- 
cept that which comes from some packing- 
house, unknown or of doubtful reputation, 
just try putting out some neat bottled goods 
of your own, bearing your own label, and 
see what a nice trade you will have. Your 
own good reputation, with a personal ex- 
planation from yourself, will make the 
goods move off like hot cakes. But you 
must make one trip around among the con- 
sumers, explaining that it is,your honey; 


how you put it up, and that you guarantee 
it to be absolutely pure. 
































FORCED SWARMS. 
Plenty of Bees Essential to Success; Shaken when 
Preparing to Swarm ; Shaken on to Foundation 


Not Recommended; Best Results from 
Shaking on Empty Combs. 








BY J. E. CRANE. 





This method of making swarms has 
its uses and its disadvantages. It will 
usually prevent swarming or postpone it, I 
should say nine times out of every ten 
times you adopt it— perhaps more. I have 
had such swarms fly out when shaken, and 
allowed to run into an empty hive, when 
given frames of foundation, and I believe 
very rarely, if ever, when given old combs. 

If the object is simply to prevent swarm- 
ing it is pretty effectual, but not wholly to 
be depended on. But most bee-keepers de- 
sire some method that will control swarm- 
ing, and at the same time give the largest 
yield of surplus honey. The value of this 
method will depend very much on the skill 
with which it is used, and perhaps most 
valuable when used with other methods of 
preventing increase. 

But let us look over the whole subject 
more in detail. I have never observed but 
that ‘‘ shaken ’’ swarms worked just as in- 
dustriously as natural ones if there were as 
many bees. We need strong colonies to 
treat in this way to get best results, the 
same as with natural swarms. As we 
wish to prevent natural swarming we must 
shake before they would, if left to them- 
selves, swarm. There is danger of having 
too few bees. Some place their bees out in 
the spring in pairs, two colonies close to- 
gether; and when the swarming season ar- 
rives one of these colonies is shaken into a 
new hive while the other is removed to a 
new location, and given the brood-combs 
from the one from which the bees have been 
shaken. Thus one new colony receives all 
the bees from one old one, and all the ma- 
ture bees of the other with surplus boxes, 
etc. This is a most excellent way, al- 
though, owing to the size of my hives, and 
wintering on summer stands, I have not 
practiced it. I have preferred to shake my 
strongest colonies when I find them prepar- 
ing to swarm, and giving the brood from 
them to weak colonies. 

If we shake our bees into an empty hive 
there will be a loss of ten days to two weeks 
(usually), unless they are very strong, and 
honey very abundant, before they will do 
much in the surplus +partment. Some wri- 
ters say they can get more surplus honey 
when a swarm is compelled to build combs 
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in the brood-chamber than when given foun- 
dation or combs; but that is not my experi- 
ence. In 1901 I gave six or eight shaken 
swarms, that were ‘very strong, brood- 
frames having only starters or half an inch 
of foundation under the top-bar; but I found 
such did not store nearly as much surplus 
as those given full sheets of foundation or 
old combs; and out of all there were not 
half a dozen good brood-combs — nearly all 
was drone comb. Sol find it much better 
to ‘‘ shake ’’ on to full frames of foundation 
well wired to shaking into empty hives. 

But foundation has its drawbacks or dis- 
advantages, or is not wholly satisfactory as 
a preventive of swarming. During the 
present season I shook some fifty or sixty 
colonies into hives with foundation. Some 
eight or ten of these swarmed out a day or 
two later, some of them without touching 
the foundation, while others drew it out a 
little and then decamped. 

As my queens’ wings were all clipped, 
some of the queens returned with a few 
bees with them while other hives remained 
silent. Where the bees are content to stay 
on foundation they usually do well, al- 
though, if the queen is old or poor, they 
will frequently start a little brood and a 
few queen-cells, and then swarm again. 

I have had the best results from ‘‘ sha- 
ken ’’ swarms when shaken on to old combs 
carried over from the previous year, or 
from hives where the bees died during the 
winter orspring. If these combs contain con- 
siderable honey it does no harm. I think 
I should prefer to have them about half full 
of honey. Last year I gave one such forced 
swarm a hive full of combs that were near- 
ly solid with honey, and they did nicely. 
But if the combs are quite free of honey, 
and you have a good-sized swarm, and hon- 
ey is plentiful in the fields, they will soon 
have enough. 

One thing you must never give them, and 
that is brood; for my experience has been 
that, if they have only a little brood given 
them, they are sure to swarm out. I have 
tried many times to make them stay when I 
had given them a little brood, but, so far as 
I remember, without success. One would 
suppose that, if a hive had eight combs of 
brood, and you were to take away all but 
one, and give them seven dry combs in lieu 
of those you have taken, they would be con- 
tent to give up swarming, but I do not find 
it so. They seem, somehow, to be tired of 
tending babies, and the very thought of 
there being any in the hive digusts them, 
and they will not stay. This, of course, 
refers to colonies that have the swarming 
fever; so while we may give forced swarms 
combs having more or less honey brood 
must be all removed. In from ten days to 
two weeks I find about one in every eight 
or ten such swarms is building queen-cells 
and getting readyto swarm. A small part 
of natural swarms will do the same if hived 
on old combs, I believe; so we must look 
out for them, and, if necessary, give them 
another ‘‘ shake.’’ 
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I have observed little or no difference in 
the industry of such swarms and natural 
swarms of the same size. During the past 
season, during a good flow of honey, I could 
not see but such swarms filled their brood- 
chambers, and made just as much surplus 
honey, as other hives in the same yard, 
that did not swarm at all, or made no prep- 
aration todo so. In a season when. honey 
was not very plentiful it might make some 
difference. 


HOW TO CHECK THE SWARMING OF 
COLONIES; SCOOPED SWARMS. 


I check the swarming of colonies that 
prepare to swarm before they are very strong 
by removing their queen with a little brood 
and a few bees, and then giving to this nu- 
cleus some brood from my forced swarms, 
and secon build such up into good strong 
colonies. Again, I frequently have in my 
outyards what, for want of a better name, 
I call ‘‘bunched’’ swarms. During my 
absence of a week or more, several colonies 
may swarm on the same day, and go to- 
gether; and their queens being clipped 
they can not go with them, and they will 
return and go into one or two hives, filling 
the inside and covering the outside, and 
spreading out on the ground in all direc- 
tions —two or three bushels of them. The 
past season we had an unusual number of 
such to handle. Early in July we found in 
our rounds two different yards wherein 
many hives that had only begun to prepare 
to swarm the previous week, with others 
that had not even started queen-cells, had 
swarmed and gone together, forming these 
‘* bunched ’’ swarms. There are quite too 
many bees in such hives or on them to do 
well; in fact, such will usually do nothing 
but loaf, and wait for a young queen to 
hatch. I have found it works well to take 
a peck or half a bushel of these bees and 
give them to a set of combs from which the 
bees have been shaken. With a dust-pan 
made with high sides and back I scoop up 
from such ‘‘ bunched ’’ swarms what bees 
I need to give to these beeless combs, and 
thus form new colonies which seem to do as 
well as any. Of course, I do not always 
have these large swarms to go to for bees; 
but when I do find my bees badly mixed in 
this way I can straighten them out in this 
manner, and make them all work profitably. 

Middlebury, Vt. 


{ Most of our writers on this subject have 
rather seemed to be inclined to the opinion 
that shaking on foundation or on starters 
was better than shaking on combs fully 
drawn out; from the arguments you present 
it would seem as if the combs, at least in 
your locality, and under the circumstances 
you mention, had a decided advantage. 
While we have had a good many articles on 
forced swarms, I should like to hear from 
those who have tested the plan on this one 
question of foundation or no foundation. 
Let us get together our combined experience 
and learn the truthin the matter. The evi- 
dence so far is overwhelmingly to the effect 
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that forced, shaken, brushed, or scooped 
swarms pay; that in the majority of in- 
stances they are as good as natural 
swarms; that they put swarming at a time 
when the apiarist can best take care of it. 
All these points are fully proven—that is, 
if evidence counts for any thing. But the 
question of foundation or empty combs is 
one that has not been thoroughly touched 
on. Let us hear from those who are in- 
formed in the matter. — Ep. | 
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BRUSHED SWARMS. 


Conditions under which Brushing Does Not Stop 
Swarming; When and When Not to Brush; 
Half-Sheets Better than Starters. 


BY J. E. CHAMBERS. 

On page 854 you say in your review of 
the brushed-swarm symposium, first, that 
swarming can be controlled at outyards 
with small brood-chambers, when run for 
comb honey; second, that a brushed swarm 
might be stronger than a natural one, and 
even produce more comb honey; third, that 
sturters are as good as full sheets of foun- 
dation; that worker comb will be built as 
fast as the queen can use it, if the supers 
are put on soon enough; and if drone comb 
is built it can be cut out and melted up; 
and that some believe that wax can be pro- 
duced simultaneously with comb honey, 
and at a profit. 

In regard to the first, in this climate 
swarming can be controlled with certainty, 
and I believe it can be more certainly made 
a success in more northern climates, where 
the flow is shorter. I have never had a 
swarm issue from one of these brushed col- 
onies. However, there are conditions under 
which swarming will be apt to result. If 
a strong colony is brushed at a time when 
there is a very light flow, and a second 
drive is made in seven or eight days, the 
great number of young bees already under 
the cell-building impulse may induce the 
colony toswarm; but if there is a good flow, 
no swarming will result. The bees enter 
the supers and begin comb-building at once, 
which always has a strong tendency to pre- 
vent swarming. In some localities it 
might be an advantag to put one drawn comb 
in the hive to catch the pollen. With me it 
is never needed, for the bees draw the foun- 
dation sufficiently to hold both honey and 
pollen within from four tosix hours. Great 
judgment and skill are required in order 
to get the best results with the brushed 
method. I never try to produce comb honey 
when there is a light flow; for, as I said 
above, the secret of the whole process is to 
get them to work at once, and with a vim 
and hustle, which goes far toward counter- 
balancing the swarming impulse. If it is 
desirable to control swarming during a slow 
flow it can generally be done in this way: 
Brush the colony the same as in the first 
process, but take only half of the bees. As 
soon as the queenless part have cells seal- 
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ed, destroy every one and run all the young 
bees in with the swarm; remove the old 
queen with one comb and the adhering bees, 
and place her among the remaining hatch- 
ing brood in the old hive. When cells are 
started in the swarm hive, destroy them 
and pile the supers on the old hive. There 
will be no swarming, as most of the bees 
will have become field bees, and the combs 
will now be empty to give room for the 
queen again. Thisinvolves much work,and, 
of course, is objectionable on that score ; 
however, brushing alone will always stop 
the swarming fever when there is a good 
flow; otherwise, not. And, again, the pro- 
cess of brushing does not put the bees in the 
condition where they feel that they have 
swarmed, except when they would have 
swarmed in a few days anyhow. 

Second, a brushed swarm under proper 
conditions will always be stronger than a 
natural swarm, and gather more honey, be- 
cause most of the working force will go 
with it, and it is again strengthened by a 
second drive. The queen is in better con- 
dition to begin her laying duties; the combs 
are better filled with brood, and there is 
no storing in the brood-chamber. Many 
brushed colonies in my home yard this year 
have stored 64 pounds of section honey in 
14 days, and the 10 shallow combs did not 
contain half a pound of honey when the 
supers were removed. 

Third, with me starters are not as good 
as half-sheets of foundation, but do very 
well when foundation is scarce. In a shal- 
low hive four-fifths of the comb is worker 
size of cell; and, while it is ha:dly profita- 
ble to produce wax and comb honey simul- 
taneously, still the drone can be used, and 
is, I consider, no loss; yes, it is a fact that 
bees secrete a good deal of wax during a 
heavy flow, and in the brushed swarm it is 
all used, and to good advantage. But with 
all its great advantages and possibilities 
some seem not to have gotten the hang or 
knack of doing the work right, and I think 
the fault lies mostly with us fellows who 
have been familiar with the method for sev- 
eral years. We take it for granted too oft- 
ten that others know something of the mo- 
dus operandi. Many fail to get good results 
because every little detail is not observed. 
We should be more explicit. 

I will say, in closing, that all who try 
the brush-swarm method would do well to 
observe the following details very closely: 
First, don’t brush unless it is very strong; 
second, don’t brush unless there is a good 
flow, or to control the swarming fever, as 
perhaps you will have to do at times; third, 
be sure that the bees gorge themselves with 
honey; fourth, if you don’t leave a few old 
bees in the old hive you must not shake out 
the thin unsealed honey, for the young bees 
use it as a substitute for water, and, of 
course, the force left will all be needed to 
nurse the brood; fifth, if you use any drawn 
comb in the supers, and none in the brood- 
chambers, you willcatch some pollen. Un- 
less an excluder is used, the queen will go 
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above and lay in the sections that contain 
drawn comb; sixth, don’t use an excluder 
if you can avoid it, as it tends to discourage 
the bees from promptly entering the supers; 
seventh, have your hive level and shaded; 
eighth, be sure to reinforce the swarm with 
another drive from the old hive within sev- 
en days. 
Vigo, Texas, Nov. 8. 


THE NUCLEUS METHOD OF INCREASE VS. 
SHOOK SWARMS. 


Shook Swarms Condemned. 








BY HOMER H. HYDE. 





Mr. Root:—I notice you call for expres- 
sions on the shook-swarm method of increase 
and controlling of swarming. I have had 
several years’ experience in different local- 
ities in Texas, and my experience teaches 
me to condemn shook swarms. My reasons 
are that the old colony does not build up in 
time for the later flows of honey; and, sec- 
ond, the new colony is soon also weak from 
the fact that it is without hatching bees for 
about 24 days; and unless the queen is still 
very vigorous the new colony is seldom in 
the right condition to secure the best results 
from the later flows. Now having condemn- 
ed shook swarms I shall describe the meth- 
od of increase and swarm prevention that 
is yearly practiced in the apiaries of our 
company. First, the season before, if possi- 
ble, we havea good number of extra brood- 
combs built out; next we see that all colo- 
nies have good prolific queens, and go into 
winter with plenty of honey. Brood-rear- 
ing here usually commences in earnest the 
latter part of February, and by the middle 
of March the colonies usually have their 
brood-nests about filled with brood. If 
honey is coming in (and it usually is) we 
decide about how much increase we want 
at each apiary and start cells accordingly. 
Just before these cells are ripe we return to 
each apiary, and from each strong colony 
that would be likely to swarm before April 
10 we take two frames of bees and hatch- 
ing brood, and insert in their places two of 
the empty combs carried over. We place 
these two frames of bees and brood on a 
new stand, and give them a ripe cell ina 
cell-protector, making as many new colonies 
(or nuclei as they really are at this time) 
as we wish increase at each apiary for the 
year. We return to each apiary in a week 
or ten days; and from all colonies showing 
indicationsofswarming we draw two or more 
frames of brood, inserting in their places 
empty combs or frames of foundation, tak- 
ing the combs of brood and adding to the 
nuclei started. We continue this operation 
at each yard every week or ten days until 
the honey-flow opens up, which is usually 
about April 10. Our experience is, that 
once we have the colonies in the supers and 
at work, there will be very few that will 
care toswarm. Our object is to draw only 
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enough from the colonies to keep down their 
swarming until the honey-flow comes on. 

When we start the nuclei we like to have 
about two empty combs to place on each 
side of the combs of brood, and the rest of 
the hive is filled with full sheets of founda- 
tion. If we give them proper attention we 
find that the majority of them have built 
out their combs, and are strong full colonies 
and ready for surplus work by the time our 
second honey-flow comes on, which is usu- 
ally June 20. 

Should any, however, fail to build out 
their combs and make good colonies by the 
end of the second flow they are then helped, 
and the unfinished work divided up with 
the old colonies so that all may be in fine 
shape for winter. Very often a nucleus 
started in the spring will store 50 lbs. or 
more surplus from the second flow, and they 
seldom if ever fail to make good colonies at 
the end of the second flow. ©ur old colo- 
nies having been kept together, and being 
in good shape, give us a large surplus from 
the first flow, at the end of which they are 
usually much weakened; but as we usually 
have a little honey coming in all the time 
they readily breed up and are good colonies 
for surplus from the second flow. 

Now, I know that this system of work de- 
pends on the locality for its success, but 
very probably it can be modified to meet 
the demands of other localities of the same 
general nature. We know that for our lo- 


cality it is far superior to any other method. 


For our purpose we want very prolific 
queens in order that we may get a large 
force of bees early, and in order that the 
colonies may be kept strong throughout the 
year. We have found that one Langstroth 
body is not large enough to accommodate 
our queens during the breeding season, and 
we have built out for each colony a set of 
shallow combs in the 53 (or Ideai) frames. 
In the spring, as soon as the queen has fill- 
ed her frames below she will commence in 
these shallow supers; and as soon as they 
are well filled we alternate—that is, place 
the shallow cases on the bottom and the 
deep case on top, and then two or three 
weeks later change back, and so on until 
the honey- flow comes on, when the shallow 
case is raised and the empty case or cases 
placed between, causing work to commence 
in them immediately. If the colony is very 
strong we sometimes leave the two brood- 
cases together with the one containing the 
most unsealed larvz on top next to the emp- 
ty cases, the latter being baited with a 
frame from some other colony already at 
work. As soon as possible the shallow case 
is placed on top, and the bees allowed to 
fill it, which they will usually do. By the 
end of the flow we have one shallow case 
of extracted honey, and the remainder new 
built-out combs of honey which are cut out 
as bulk comb, and the extracted honey is 
used in putting it up, so that you might say 
the entire product is comb honey. Even if 
we were producing section honey in this lo- 
cality I believe we would use the extra 
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shallow case of combs, for we can get a 
larger force of bees, get the bees in the sec- 
tions better, and come nearer controlling 
swarming. As soon as the honey is taken 
off, the shallow case of combs is again 
placed next to the regular brood-chamber, 
and the queen allowed to fill it with brood, 
and we again alternate it with the regular 
case as before, so that we have our colonies 
strong again by the time the second flow 
comes on. After the second (or summer) 
flow the shallow cases of combs are left 
permanently next to the regular brood- 
chamber, and are ready to catch any 
slow flow of honey that may come between 
then and frost. However, we usually leave 
the cases about half full of honey so as to 
be sure of plenty for breeding purposes 
next spring. With good prolific queens 
and large brood-chambers consisting of one 
regular and one shallow case of combs, and 
then the proper manipulations at the prop- 
er time, we can just about double our yield 
of honey. That is, our yield is double 
what it would be if we used small brood- 
chambers of only one set of combs and did 
not give the proper manipulations, and did 
not use a prolific strain of bees. We have 
found that, for our locality, Holy Lands or 
Cyprians are the best bees for business by 
reason of their great prolificness. 
Floresville, Texas. 


[You object to forced swarms because the 
old colony does not build up in time for the 
later flows of honey, and because the new 
colony is also weak from the fact that it 
has no hatching bees. If you were follow- 
ing the plan of shaking or brushing advo- 
cated by some, in which all the hatching 
bees of the old colony are added to the new 
one at a second drive or shake, you would 
get a working force that is stronger than 
that of the naturalswarm. I never yet saw 
a celony too strong for comb honey, provid- 
ed it could be kept from swarming; and it 
strikes me that the plan of forcing, putting 
a second drive into a new swarm, gives us 
a force that is strong and yet not inclined 
to swarm. 

In your locality, as you manage it, you 
make the nucleus plan a success; but the 
average bee-keeper would so deplete his 
colonies to such an extent by robbing them 
of brood and .bees that the plan would be 
more apt to be a failure so far as honey is 
concerned. In regard to all these matters 
we have to consider locality; and yours 
may be one where the forced plan will not 
ae the results that it does with some.— 
ED. 


FORCED SWARMS. 


Different Ways to Form; the Special Advantages 
for Comb-honey Production. 





BY L. STACHELHAUSEN. 


In my last article I said a few words 
about the history of brushed swarms, and 
how I was catching the idea of using such 
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swarms for the production of section honey. 
We have different ways to form swarms by 
forcing, which are exactly like natural 
swarms in every respect. 

I.1.—For increase.—Gravenhorst’s ‘‘Feg- 
linge.’? —I translated this by ‘‘ brushed 
swarms’’ many years ago; nevertheless it 
is not important at all whether the bees are 
brushed or shaken from the combs. I gen- 
erally use both manipulations. All the 
bees with the queen are brushed or shaken 
into a new hive on a new stand. The 
brood-combs remain on the old stand, and 
a large part of the old bees will return and 
care for the brood. A queen is introduced. 
The swarm can be used for sectiou honey, 
the old colony for extracted honey. Here I 
will remark that, if the bees fill themselves 
with honey, and are kept in a swarm clus- 
ter for some time, only a few of the old 
bees will return to the old stand. 

2.—Gravenhorst’s ‘‘ Fluglinge,’’ alighted 
swarms.—A brood-comb with the queen is 
taken from a strong colony and set into a 
new hive; and this hive is filled with frames 
with starters; the young bees from another 
brood-frame are shaken into this hive, which 
is closed now and set on the old stand. 
The old hive with the remaining brood- 
combs is set on a new stand and a young 
queen from a nucleus is introduced. 

3.—Gathered swarms. Take a swarm- 
box as described by H. Alley in his Hand- 
book, or a somewhat larger nucleus-box, as 
recommended by Doolittle; shake bees into 
it from different colonies, as they may lie 
out on some hives, or from supers, or from 
brood-combs, etc. The box is set intoa 
cellar or other dark place for about ten 
hours; now drop any queen, old or young, 
fertilized or unfertilized, in among the bees. 
She will be accepted, and in a short time 
the bees will form a cluster in the box, and 
at evening they can be transferred to a new 
hive on a new stand like a natural swarm. 

1ll.—For strengthening other colonies.—A 
strong colony is shaken or brushed from all 
the brood-combs; the bees remain on the 
old stand; the brood-combs are used to 
strengthen some colonies in the yard which 
are weaker than the average. 

III.—If some colonies are worked for the 
production of extracted honey alone, and 
can not be kept from swarming in any oth- 
er way, during a good honey-flow, Graven- 
horst recommended more than 20 years ago 
to brush the bees on empty combs and to 
use the brood-combs somewhere else. 

IV.—We still have another way to form 
forced swarms. We make two artificial 
swarms in such a way that the brood-combs 
of both colonies together can be set on the 
old stand of one of these colonies. In 10 to 
16 days afterward, this colony will cast an 
after-swarm naturally. This swarm can 
be formed artificially too with a young 
queen, as described above; has_ mostly 
young bees, and is quite like a good after- 
swarm. 

To all these swarms we should give one 
comb of brood because the bees will quiet 
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themselves better. If starters only are giv- 
en, this brood-comb should be removed the 
next day, because the swarm will build 
better combs and less drone comb without 
any brood. A _ sufficient space should be 
given at first, and, if contraction is desired, 
do it when the bees have commenced cell- 
building and some larve are in these cells. 
The different ways of forming forced 
swarms without brood have different ad- 
vantages under different circumstances. 

These artificial swarms can be used in 
different combinations. For instance, to 
prevent swarming in out-apiaries I use the 
following management, which Doolittle rec- 
ommended some years ago: The strongest 
colonies are brushed or shaken on starters 
on the old stand. The brood-combs and a 
queen from a nucleus in a Miller cage, 
closed with candy, are set on the place of 
another strong colony, and this is set on 
a new stand. In this way swarming is 
prevented in too strong colonies. 

For comb honey we need very strong 
swarms, so we can shake all the bees from 
two colonies into one hive and set this 
swarm on the stand from which it received 
the queen. The brood-combs of both colo- 
nies are set on the stand of the other colony, 
without the queen. With the queen, if she 
is a good one, and one or two brood-combs, 
we can form a nucleus. Ten days later 
this colony is brushed off, and the old or a 
young queen introduced. So we have two 
strong colonies which can be used for comb- 
honey production, and a number of combs 
containing capped brood, which can be 
used for quickly strengthening nuclei or 
other weak colonies. 

If comb honey exclusively shall be pro- 
duced we use the method recommended by 
me about two years ago. Another way, 
which I read in the Progressive Bee-keeper, 
and which is used in Colorado, is to unite 
automatically (see article of E. F. Atwater, 
in GLEANINGS for Oct. 15). It seems prac- 
ticable to me; but I can’t see, as yet, great 
advantages gained in comparison with us- 
ing Heddon’s plan. It is not necessary to 
discuss some other possible combinations. 

Now a few words about the advantages 
of this management. 

1. That a forced swarm, if correctly made, 
will work with about the same vigor as a 
natural swarm, is conceded by most writers 
who have tried them. Why this is so, and 
how the swarm should be formed, is fully 
explained by Gerstung’s theory. It is a 
certain physiological condition of the bees 
which causes the swarming impulse, and 
this same condition must be incited in the 
forced swarm afterward. 

2. That swarming can be practically pre- 
vented if we use Jarge hives in the spring 
till the main honey-flow commences, and 
then bring the colony into the condition of 
a swarm, is proven for me sufficiently, as I 
used this method for many years in two 
out-apiaries, which I do not visit oftener 
than once every week, and sometimes not 
even as often as that. 

4 
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3. I never could get better crops of comb 
honey than from strong swarms if I had 
them at just the right time. Other bee- 
keepers in other locations may get good 
crops of comb honey from old colonies in 
small or in large hives. I do not doubt 
this; but I never could do it. As we can 
make our swarms as strong as we like 
them, I am fully convinced that this method 
is the best for comb-honey production, in 
in my locality at least. 

4. Ihave had the good luck to have no ex- 
perience with foul brood as yet; but if the 
McEvoy treatment is a sure cure, as many 
bee-keepers report, there can be no doubt 
that, by reasonable use of forced swarm- 
ing, foul brood can be held in check in an 
apiary, even if other colonies in the neigh- 
borhood should remain infected with that 
disease. 


SPRAYING FRUIT-TREES. 


Does Spraying do More Harm, as a Whole, than 
Good? When to Spray. 











BY HARRY L. SMITH. 





On page 845 Stenog takes a few extracts 
from an article on spraying which appears 
in the American Bee Journal. One of these 
extracts says, ‘* Spraying really does more 
harm, as a whole, than it does good. I 
have worked at it, and I have studied it 
closely more than twenty years. It does 
some good, but that good is limited.’’ I am 
sure that the editor of GLEANINGS will give 
room for the other side of the argument. I 
am not only a fruit-grower but an apiarist, 
on a small scale. So far as my experience 
goes, no orchardist can afford to be withuut 
bees in his orchard at blossoming time, on 
account of the benefits received from the 
better distribution of pollen. 

If there is so much gained by having an 
abundance of bees in an orchard, then it is 
for the fruit-grower’s interest to protect not 


only his own bees but those of his neigh- 


bors as well. 

Spraying is used as a means of combat- 
ing the various insect and fungous enemies 
of the orchard and garden crops. Nearly 
every mixture used in fighting these ene- 
mies is poisonous if taken internally in 
large enough quantities ; consequently it 
stands to reason that, if these mixtures are 
forced into the blossoms, the bees that gath- 
er the nectar from these blossoms will get a 
greater or less quantity of the poisons, and 
that the bees or larve eating the honey 
made from this nectar will die. 

But right here comes the point that it is 
entirely unnecessary to spray fruit-trees 
while in blossom. Dozens, I might say 
hundreds, of official tests made in this 


country go to prove that trees sprayed be- 
fore the blossoms open, and again after the 
petals fall, receive greater benefit than 
those sprayed while in bloom. This applies 
to the prevention of apple scab and leaf 
blight, pear and plum leaf blight, peach- 
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leaf curl, and any other of the fungous dis- 
eases. For codling-moth of the apple it is 
far better to wait nearly a week after the 
petals have fallen than to spray while in 
bloom. 

Mr. Jeffrey says, ‘‘It does some good, 
but that good is limited.’’ Yes, that good 
is limited by the amount of care and intel- 
ligence used in making and applying the 
mixtures and by the study given to the 
proper conditions under which they should 
be applied. Like many of the operations 
in the apiary, spraying must be done at 
the proper time to be really profitable; and 
if done at that time it will be of great ben- 
efit to the fruit-grower and no detriment to 
his neighbors. 

It seems to me that, rather than condemn 
the practice of spraying, and have only hard 
words for those who practice it, it would be 
better for apiarists to learn what the condi- 
tions are under which it should be carried 
on, and teach their neighbors how to do it 
properly, thus resulting in good feeling all 
around, and benefiting both parties. 

East Dixfield, Me. 


[While we admitted the statement that 
spraying really does more harm than good, 
from our friend Mr. Jeffrey, in so doing we 
did not mean to imply that we believe it 
ourselves. After all the evidence from ex- 
periment stations and private investigations 
that have come before us, it seems we must 
admit that it does a great deal of good— 
that is, when properly administered before 
and after blooming.—Eb. | 


e 


WYOMING. 


A Good Country for Bees. 








BY E. L. RANNEY. 





I have taken GLEANINGS for many years, 
and somehow I can not do without it, either 
when in the bee business or out of it. This 
is one of the greatest countries for bees I 
know of or have read about. My son began 
three years ago with four stands, and took 
that year something like 1000 lbs. of first- 
quality comb honey. The next year, from 
eight stands he took 2800 lbs. of the same. 
One stand that year made nearly 600 lbs. 
The last season was not as good, on ac- 
count of a cold spring, and was cut short 
by an early freeze in September. Neverthe- 
less we have taken 5200 ibs. of first quali- 
ty, and, in fact, there is no second quality 
except from burr-combs, or from sections 
not filled and capped. The flavor is all 
the same, and comes almost entireiy from 
sweet clover,and alfalfa. The £200 lbs. is 
about half extracted, and was produced 
from 30 stands. The prices obtained have 
ranged from 7!4 to 9 for extracted, and 10 
to 15 for comb, all sold at home. 

There is, to my knowledge, no disease, no 
moths, and very few difficulties to contend 
with in the management of bees here. 

Lander, Wyoming, Nov. 1. 























THROUGH THE ROCKIES OF COLORADO; THE 
GRAND CANYON OF THE GUNNISON; MAR- 
SHALL PASS; A DRIVE WITH W. L. PORTER, 
OF DENVER; THE UNIQUE HOUSE-APIARY 
OF THE RAUCHFUSS BROTHERS, NEAR DEN- 
VER. 


Leaving Delta we continue on our jour- 
ney, taking the narrow-gauge road through 
some of the most magnificent scenery in the 
United States—scenery, I am told, that 
would compare very favorably with any 
found in Switzerland. I had often pictur- 
ed in my mind’s eye how immense, how 
wonderful those grand canyons and those 
towering peaks would look; but no pen or 
camera can ever portray the 
magnificent grandeur of _ the 
things themselves. The peaks 
were higher and the canyons 
were more wonderfully grand 
than any thing that I had ever 
conceived of in my wildest day- 
dreams. The palisades of solid 
rcd granite in the passes as they 
towered above the railroad-track 
really seemed to kiss the very 
heavens. And such rainbow tint- 
ing! I had seen in the railroad 
offices some of the beautiful col- 
ored pictures of the passes in the 
canyons, and I had always sup- 
posed they were overdone of 
course. But, greatly to my sur- 
prise, nature has endowed the 
reality itself with all the color- 
ings that we find in pictures, 
but more beautifully tinted than 
can ever be shown with the 
brush. 

As our train, so tiny in compar- 
ison, crept along slowly at the 
very foot of the rocks that tow- 
ered up perpendicularly thou- 
sands of feet—rocks that seemed 
as if they would fall the next 
minute on the puny works of 
man, we could see those colors 
change tint from the reflections 
of the sunlight that made one 
think he was having a glimpse of 
what heaven is like, for such 
beauty does not seem to be of 
earth. 

While we were climbing up 
and up we could notice changes 
in vegetation according to the al- 
titude. At an elevation of only 
7000 feet at Sapinero, Col., I saw 
any quantity of the Rocky Moun- 
tain bee-plant that looked so 
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very much like the spider-plant that I 
was inclined to think it such at first. But 
no bees were there to gather its sweet- 
ness. On and on we kept climbing, often 
viewing the serpentine track below us that 
we had left but a few minutes before. Well 
do I remember the sensation as we went 
through Marshall Pass, between 10,000 and 
11,000 feet high. I stepped out at the sta- 
tion, but there was a great difficulty of 
breathing, a dizziness in the head, and 
withal a general faintness. I staggered 
back into the car, quite content to keep quiet 
until we should get down from that height. 
On one occasion my pulse, ordinarily beat- 
ing at 68, ran up to 130; but at this time it 
reached something over 100. Again the 
train started, and this time it was evident 
we were going down, down; and before 
night I was breathing much easier. 

If space would permit I should like to 
tell you something about the Garden of the 
Gods, at Manitou; of the trip up Pike’s 
Peak; how I essayed to go up on a donkey; 
of how the donkey snailed along until, in 
desperation, I got off the beast and declared 
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I would not fool away time with such stu- 
pid slowness; how I afterward paid my 
five dollars like a little man, and went up 
on the cog steam road. But all these and 
more would be of little interest, perhaps, to 
the readers of a bee paper, and I should 
only fail in the attempt to describe what 
others have done before me far better than 
Iam able to doit. Some of the bee-keeping 
friends after the Denver convention did take 
in some of this scenery, and I know they 
will join with me in saying that one who 
loves the beautiful and the wonderful will 
miss one of the greatest pleasures of this 
life if he does not somehow some time see 
the scenery of the Rockies. 

But we hasten on to Denver, for we are 
now getting near our journey’s end. We 
will stop to see only two or three local bee- 
keepers, for we have been already two 
months away from home, and we feel like 
hurrying back. A very urgent invitation 
from W. L. Porter caught me at Los An- 
geles; and knowing something of the kindly 
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Among the number was our old friend W 
Whipple, whose picture I showed in thes 
columns some time ago. He is a good bee 
keeper, and a whole host at a conventicn. 
He reminds me a great deal of Dr. Miller. 
Staying long enough for a little chat w: 
drove on and stopped to look at an out-apii 
ry of Mr. Porter’s, under the shadow of some 
beautiful overhanging willows. I took 
photo of this; but, unfortunately, it was one 
of the very few ones that failed to develop 
into a satisfactory picture. As the alfalf 
was very luxuriant I took a view of a part 
of one stalk, the top of it, life size, as seen 
on the preceding page. 

It is very difficult to get a picture of a 
small flower and plant like this, for no pic- 
ture will begin to show the beauty of color- 
ing and delicacy of the flowers that are 
found in the real alfalfa-blossoms. But a 
photo will serve to give one a fair idea of 
the general proportion and arrangement of 
the flower-clusters. If you can imagine 
hundreds and hundreds of acres of violet- 





THE RAUCHFUSS BROTHERS’ APIARY AND HOUSE-APIARY NEAR DENVER. 


hospitality extended by the Porter family I 
was glad to make another visit to those de- 


lightful people. I have already introduced 
the Porters to our readers, especially Mr. 
Porter himself, one of the most influential 
and extensive bee-keepers at Denver. I had 
previously visited this metropolis of the 
West in the fall or near winter; but now it 
was during midsummer, and I had a curi- 
osity to note the weather. conditions that 
prevail at that time of the year. I had 
seen the wonderful growth of alfalfa in 
Arizona, and was anxious to compare it in 
and around Denver. Mr. Porter very kind- 
ly gratified this wish by driving me some 
forty or fifty miles around the outskirts. of 
the city, taking in some of the outyards, 
and giving me an opportunity to visit some 
of the local bee-keepers in his vicinity. 


tinted blossoms, sprinkled through a strong 
foliage of dark thrifty green, you can get 
some idea of a genuine alfalfa-field as it 
grows in the irrigated portions of the West. 
But the alfalfa of Colorado was not quite so 
luxuriant and so large as that in Arizona; 
nor does it furnish as many cuttings of hay. 

Before leaving Denver I called at one of 
the outyards of the Rauchfuss Brothers, 
near Denver, under the direct charge of 
Mr. Herman Rauchfuss. The feature of 
this apiary that struck me particularly was 
the house-apiary. As will be seen from the 
illustrations, an inside and outside view, it 
is very cheaply constructed, made of a sin- 
gle thickness of % boards, battened on the 
outside and lined on the inside with build- 
ing-paper; and yet, if I count correctly, it 
is large enough to hold about 35 colonies. 
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As will be seen from the interior view, the 
hives are the same as those used outdoors, 
and are arranged in two tiers, one above 
the other. A window atoneend and a door 
at the other give plenty of ventilation and 
light. While a single thickness of boards 
lined inside with building paper would be 
sufficient for Colorado, it would be neces- 
sary in the Central and Northern States of 
the East to make the building double-wall- 
ed, the space between packed with sawdust 
or some equally good packing material. 


INTERIOR VIEW OF 


But the general construction and design of 
the building are excellent—among the best 
I have seen in all my travels; and in a lo- 
cality subject to the depredations of thieves, 
or where land is scarce, I do not know of 
any better house-apiary than this. 

In this connection it is, perhaps, proper 
to remember that all modern house-apiaries 
should be so designed as to receive the reg- 
ular outdoor hives the same as shown in 
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the illustration of the interior view. Hives 
that are built fast to the building have nev- 
er given satisfactory results; and, more- 
over, the hives should be such that a colony 
from outdoors can be put inside, and vice 
versa. 

The Rauchfuss Brothers are ver 
cessful bee-keepers, and are ceffainfy 
date, save in one thing — Miey w7// cling. 
the old- -style sections and/s@parators. _., “ 

Stopping in Denver fof<but @ few days bee 
took the train eastward/again, this time go- 












RAUCHFUSS BROTHERS’ HOUSE-APIARY. 


ing as far as Des Moines, where I made 
our old friend Joseph Nysewander and wife 
a visit of one day. Our friend ‘‘Joe,’’ as 
it will be remembered, was formerly a 
stenographer in the Root Cc.’s office some 
20 years ago. Next to the stenographer 
who is taking down these notes he was the 
first we ever had. I think I have already 
told our readers how Joe built up a large 
business—so large, indeed, that it was 


TBE 
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necessary for him to call in an assistant — 
and this assistant was a stenographer, and 
as good as she was pretty; of how he and 
the stenographer formed a co- partnership — 
a partnership, I should judge, that|is a 
very happy one. Mr. and Mrs. Joe have a 
delightful home, and I was entertained 
most royally by them. 

Again I took the train, stopping off for an 
hour or two between trains to talk with Bro. 
York and compare notes. 

And now, dear reader, my trip of 6000 
miles is completed—on paper at least. In 
our next issue I begin a new series, and I 
will introduce to you H. G. Watson, of Ne- 
braska, a rancher and bee-keeper who, I 
believe, has the largest area of alfalfa under 
cultivation of any one man in the world. 
Every thing he does was on a gigantic 
scale when we were visiting him at his home 
in Nebraska. 








IN MEMORIAM OF DR. A. B. MASON. 
His Life History. 


In our last issue we announced briefly the 
death of Dr. A. B. Mason, which occurred 
on Wednesday, Nov. 12, as a result of a 
serious burning from a natural-gas explo- 
sion. About a week before, the doctor had 
gone into the summer kitchen at his home 
with a lighted lamp. Natural gas was es- 
caping from one of the pipes, with the re- 
sult that a fearful explosion occurred, re- 
sulting in the tipping over of the lamp, 
causing a conflagration. The direct result 
of the explosion, and the effort to put out 
the fire, caused some serious burning. 
While the result of the accident seemed 
very serious, yet it was hoped that the doc- 
tor would survive; but the shock was too 
great for him, and he finally passed away 
on the morning of the 12th, at 7:55. 

Dr. A. B. Mason, while never an exten- 
sive bee-keeper, was always actively inter- 
ested in the general subject of apiculture. 
He attended many of the conventions, es- 
pecially those national in character. He 
was for two terms President of the old 
North American Bee-keepers’ Association, 
and for a number of terms continuously 
Secretary of what was subsequently called 
the National Bee-keepers’ Association. His 
general fund of good humor, which bubbled 
over every now and then in a stray shot or 
a facetious remark while the sessions were 
in progress, did much to enliven the conven- 
tions, and he will be greatly missed at 
future meetings. 

The good doctor was one of the original 
members of the Association. He drew up 
the first draft of the constitution for the 
Association after its reorganization a few 
years ago, and I don’t think it too much to 
say that no man did more to advance its 
interests. Many a night, when he could be 
free from his professional duties of the day, 
he devoted himself to Association work 
clear on up till midnight. He loved the 
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Association, and was willing to sacrifice 
money and time. 

Dr. A. B. Mason was born in the town 
of Wales, Erie Co., N. Y., Nov. 18, 1833. 
His father and maternal grandfather were 
soldiers in the war of 1812. Dr. M. was 
raised on a farm, and all six of his brothers 
are farmers. At 17 years of age he taught 


successfully a school in De Kalb Co., I11., 
for $14.00 a month, and ‘‘boarded around.’’ 
At the close of this school he attended sev- 
eral terms at Beloit (Wisconsin) college. 
He then commenced the study of medicine, 
attending lectures during the winters of 














DR. A. B. MASON. 


1857 and 13858 at the University of Michi- 
gan, at Ann Arbor. In 1862 he moved to 
Waterloo, Ia., and, the practice of medicine 
not being to-his taste, he adopted dentistry 
as his life profession, having studied it in 
connection with medicine. He was presi- 
dent of the Northern Iowa Dental Associa- 
tion for two years. 

In his 19th year he united with the church, 
and was an earnest Christian worker. For 
years he was an active, if not the most 
active member of the church to which he 
belonged, being at one time superintendent 
of the Sabbath-school, church clerk, a 
trustee, and clerk of the board of trustees. 
He was a leader in Sabbath-school work 
at home and in adjoining counties. One 
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year he was secretary of eight different or- 
ganizations, four of them religious. Dr. 
Mason has always been an earnest temper- 
ance worker, neither he nor any of his 
children using tea, coffee, tubacco, or liquor 
in any form. 

In 1869 a brother left in his care two col- 
onies of bees tiil convenient to move them. 
Watching these aroused an interest in bees, 
and, as usual, the way to bee-keeping in 
full was not long. In 1873, frequent and 
severe attacks of rheumatism obliged him 
to give up the office practice of dentistry, 
and he has since made a _ specialty of bee- 
keeping, making it a source of revenue. 

In 1874 he moved to Ohio, where he has 
always been prominent in apicultural mat- 
ters. Through his efforts the Tri-State 
Fair Association at Toledo was induced to 
offer premiums for the display of products 
of the apiary, and this display has in- 
creased in attractiveness each year since. 
He was appointed superintendent of the de- 
partment the first year, ane still holds the 
position. He was chosen superintendent of 
the Apiarian Department of the Ohio Cen- 
tennial Exposition, held at Columbus in 
1888. In 1882 and °83 his apiary of 75 col- 
onies suffered from foul brood, nearly every 
colony being infested in the latter year; but 
he cured it and had no return of the dis- 
ease. 

















SUBSTITUTE FOR BEESWAX IN FOUNDATION. 


Can you not produce some material to 
take the place of brood foundation — some- 
thing perhaps like the material from which 
Thomas A. Edison makes his phonograph- 
records, that would be acceptable to bees? 
We want something that will not buckle, 
that will always insure straight combs — 
something that, when subjected to foul 
brood, could be boiled, and used again, 
that, when brood has hatched therefrom, 
the bee- built walls could be struck from, to 
be again replaced and built by the bees. 

A B. ANTHONY. 

Sterling, Ill., Oct. 28, 1902. 


[I am not sure that I quite understand 
your question. I do not know of any sub- 
stitute to take the place of brood foundation 
other than combs; but possibly you refer to 
the material out of which the foundation is 
made. Mr. Weed, the inventor of the Weed 
new process, and ourselves, made exhaus- 
tive experiments in testing various kinds of 
waxes, including ceresin and paraffine 
wax; but there is not one of them that, in 
our opinion, would answer as even a poor 
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substitute. Material from which phono- 
graph-cylinders are made would not ans- 
swer—it is too brittle. The least jar would 
crack it to pieces, and for extracting pur- 
poses it would be utterly useless. I do not 
know of another material that could possi- 
bly be used for foundation-making that 
would be suitable for bees, and at the same 
time stand a boiling temperature without 
injury. Of course, beeswax will stand a 
boiling temperature, but the combs would, 
of course, be melted, and the clarified prod- 
uct could be used again in making foun- 
dation. This is as far as we can go in us- 
ing material over again.—ED. | 





COLONY IN A CHIMNEY; HOW TO GET OUT. 


I have found a swarm of black bees that 
went into a chimney last July, and that are 
now about four feet from the top. Can you 
suggest a way to get them out? I thought 
of trying to reach them with a spoon, such 
as is used for digging post-holes, but that 
would make a sticky mess, besides getting 
stung, etc. I also thought of waiting till 
spring, and, if they lived, to put a hive on 
the chimney, containing a few frames of 
brood and a queen-cell, with a bee-escape 
in the bottom. As the bees come up they 
could not get back. 

Perhaps it would be better to leave them 
alone entirely; but if you can suggest a 
way, I should be pleased to hear it. 

Gro. W. KEEZER. 

Plaistow, N. H., Nov. 2. 


{There is no feasible way of getting the 
bees out except by means of the post-hole 
shovel. and possibly destroying the whole 
colony in the attempt. I would blow a 
stream of smoke down the chimney, or bet- 
ter, perhaps, make a little smudge from be- 
neath to get the bees in a quiet condition so 
they could be scooped out with the aforesaid 
shovel. It would not be practicable to put 
a hive on the chimney, containing two 
frames of brood and a queen-cell, for the 
purpose of inducing the bees to leave their 
old quarters four feet below.—Eb. | 





GETTING BEES TO FILL OUT POP-HOLE 
CELLS IN COMB HONEY; PROPORTION 
OF COMB TO EXTRACTED HONEY. 

I have been running my apiary for comb 
honey, but I can not get the becs to fill out 
the sections nicely, as they leave pop-ho es 
all along the sides. Some of my colonies 
filled 75 idealsections. Now, if acolony will 
fill <0 1-lb. sections in a season, how much 
honey would that colony produce if it were 
extracted and the combs returned? 

Beresford, Fla. C. S. GAELBREATH. 


[It is a difficult matter to get bees to fill 
out every cell with honey and cap it over. 
Sometimes conditions are such that it is 
practically impossible to get a perfectly 
filled section. There are several essential 
conditions. One is an abundance of nec- 
tar in the fields, and a warm super—at 
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least one that has no leaks for hot air. 
There should be a large force of bees, and 
tiering up should not be pushed too far. 
To get sections nicely filled, do not put the 
second super under the first one when the 
first one is partly built out, but put second 
super on top. Too much forcing in the su- 
pers is apt to leave sections not perfectly 
finished. We will publish an article soon 
from Orel L. Hershiser that will cover this 
ground quite thoroughly, and suggest that 
you watch for it. As to the proportion of 
extracted to comb, if you run the hives for 
the former you might get from 25 to 100 per 
cent more honey. It is impossible to give 
any definite figure of proportion.—Ep. | 





FRANCE ENDORSED FOR GENERAL MANAGER. 


Friend Root and Brother Bee-keepers:—I 
am personally acquainted with Mr. N. E. 
France, of Platteville, Wis., having met 
him in my home, in my apiary, in our State 
conventions, and have done committee work 
with him before the legislature, I can con- 
scientiously say we haven’t a more gentle- 
manly and efficient man in our ranks for 
the position of General Manager of the Na- 
tional Bee-keepers’ Association; and I take 
great pleasure in recommending him as 
such to all who do not know him, and urge 
upon you to give him your combined sup- 
port at the coming election. 


Hillsboro, Wis. ELIAs Fox. 





TOEPPERWEIN FOR DIRECTOR NATIONAL 
BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Mr. Editor:—As the time draws 
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Therefore I nominate Mr. Udo Toepper- 
wein, of San Antonio. Mr. T. is a very 
popular man, an experienced bee-keeper, 
and a business man of experience. He is 
in every way fitted and able to discharge 
the duties of Director of the National, and 
I want the bee-keepers of Texas to ask 
your support for him in the coming elec- 
tion. HOMER H. Hype. 

Floresville, Texas. 


[Texas is a great bee State, and certain- 
ly should receive recognition at the hands 
of the Association. Mr. Toepperwein would 
be an excellent man for Director, accept- 
able alike to the Texas bee-keepers and to 
the membership of the Association, provid- 
ing it could know how good a man he is for 
the position.—Eb. ] 

GOOD SEASON FOR HONEY IN TEXAS. 

We have had a good season— better than 
usual. Dry weather, I think, cut the sum- 
mer flow short in July; but we had a good 
flow of nectar in August and September. 
I took 2000 lbs. from 34 colonies, spring 
count; increased to 69; taken from one colo- 
ny, new swarm, 125 lbs., all comb; average 
about 60 1bs., spring count. 

Centreville, Tex. W. W. LAWRANCE. 


Please tell me if there is any duty on 
queen-bees to Canada. W. HARMER. 

Manistee, Mich., Nov. 3. 

[There is no duty on queen-bees to Cana- 


da. Breeding-stock is made an exception. 
—EDp. | 





nigh for the election of some new 
Directors for the National, I wish 
to make a nomination and pre- 
sent Texas’ claim for a member on 
the Board of Directors. Texas is 
the largest State in the Union, 
and, according to the last census, 
produces more honey yearly than 
any other State. The industry is 
rapidly gaining ground; many 
beginners are going into the bus- 
iness on a large scale, and there 
is a constant emigration of bee- 
keepers here from other States. 
Recently our Association secured 
an annual appropriation from the 
State legislature, and we now 
have a well-equipped experiment 
apiary with a competent superin- 
tendent. Bees are not only being 
experimented with, but also dif- 
ferent forage-plants; and last, 
but not least, there will be regu- 
lar classes in bee-keeping at A. 
and M. College of Texas, where 
the apiary is located. Not alone 
will our claims be apparent to 
Texas, but as well to the entire 
South, which at present is with- 
out representation on your Board 
of Directors. Our Association 
members are members of the Na- 
tional, and we feel we need rec- 
ognition. 
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Charity suffereth long, and is kind; charity envieth 
not; charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth 
not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is 
not easily provoked, thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in 
iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; beareth all things, 
— all things, endureth all things.—I. Cor. 13: 
oF. 

Just 21 years ago this month my Home 
Paper was in regard to my father’s death. 
He was then 71 years old. As I sit down 
to dictate this Home Paper, my mother, 90 
years old, has just been laid away to her 
rest. Mrs. Root and I were summoned by 
telegram on Sunday morning, Nov. 9, and 
we reached mother’s bedside a little less 
than 48 hours before she breathed her last. 
She knew me when I called, but was too 
feeble to say very much. She had asked 
for me, and it was a satisfaction, evidently, 
to her to know that I was present with the 
rest of the children. While she gradually 
let go of earthly things she grasped on to 
heavenly things. She died of old age; and 
her descent down to the edge of the dark 
river was very gradual indeed. During 
her last moments, and after her death, we 
talked over things and occurrences that hap- 
pened during her long and useful life. 
When I say useful I do not mean particular- 
ly that she did a great deal of hard muscu- 
lar work; yet God knows she toiled with 
hand, feet, and brain, both early and late, 
until she was too old to work any more. It 
comes over me now, as it never did before, 
what an untiring worker mother was. We 
were a family of seven children, most of us 
born in a log cabin in the woods. By the 
way, I wonder if it is not the memory of 
that log cabin in the woods that makes 
me enjoy so intensely my recent expe- 
riences around that other cabin in the 
woods. Well, mother was up early and 
late. For a long time she built the fire and 
then called the children. PerhapsI should 
explain that, for quite a period in my 
childhood, my father was away from home 
most of the time. I do remember that the 
time came when I declared mother should 
no longer build the fire; and. oh how 
thankful I am that I took that task out of 
her hands cold winter mornings! And I 
did not have a very warm room, especially 
during zero weather, in which to build that 
fire. It was mof as warm and comfortable 
as most of your homes; and, come to think 
about it, in the greater part of our homes 
nowadays there is no fire to build—natural 
gas. base burners, furnace in the basement, 
or something of that kind, keeps fire all 
night; and such arrangements are, no 
doubt, very pleasant and comfortable; but 
I verv much doubt, dear friends, if the re- 
sult in the end produces the good strong 
constitutions that come—well, let us say 
from living in a cabin in the woods, where 
zero weather reigns indoors, im the sleeping- 
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room, as well as outside. But I am not go- 
ing to talk health just now. I wish to talk 
about the thought embodied in our text. If 
my mother’s name were put in the place of 
‘*charity ’’ in the verses I have chosen, it 
seems to me it would describe her exactly. 


No doubt thousands of you feel, ARE ‘same’ ™~ 


way about your mothers, and that is right. 


If it were not for these patient Christian % C 


mothers, the world would have been lost 
long ago. 
One of the first things I can ‘remeiber | 


about my mother is her struggling against ~~ 


not only inconveniences but real difficulties 
and troubles, in a meek uncomplaining 
way. She never envied rich people. On 
the contrary she always rejoicéd to see any 
of her neighbors getting ahead of us. I am 
sure this is true, dear reader, and I am 
sure of another thing: It is not a very com- 
mon trait with humanity. Mother was 
never ‘‘ puffed up.’’ Why, those who knew 
her will laugh when they think of the thing. 
Our good pastor, in his funeral sermon, 
made a remark that I wanted to say amen 
to. But / was not the one to say it, and I 
believe it is not customary to say ‘‘ amen ’”’ 
at funerals. The remark was something 
like this: ‘‘ There was no skam about 
grandma Root, as everybody will testify 
who knew her.’’ Sham! why, bless your 
heart, she could not even appreciate a joke. 
Father and most of the children most keenly 
appreciated jokes, and often used them to 
turn away unpleasantness; but mother, in 
her simple honest-heartedness could never 
see the use of jokes nor any thing in the 
line of make-believe. 

‘*Seeketh not her own.’’ Why, there 
was never any thing she called her own. 
Father used to have one drawer in his bu- 
reau for his important papers; and woe to 
the child or anybody else who meddled 
with ‘‘ pa’s drawer.’’ But mother had no 
drawer that Ican remember. Every thing 
that belonged to mother belonged to a// of 
us; and, no matter how freely we helped 
ourselves to what was hers, we were sure 
there would not be any scolding. I was go- 
ing to say she did not know how to scold, 
but that is not quite true. If we took any 
thing that belonged to somebody else she 
could straighten us out as well as father. 

‘“*Thinketh no evil.’’ If she had one 
characteristic above all others it was this; 
and not only this, but it was hard work to 
make her believe that azybody was deliber- 
ately bad. She took it for granted at the 
outset that every one she met was a good 
man or woman or child; and it was very 
hard to convince her otherwise. There used 
to be a Jew peddler who came around our 
neighborhood; and after he had fleeced the 
people right and left until he was notorious, 
he stopped one day to talk with mother. 
After he went away she said, before the 
rest of the family: 

‘* Why, what a good man that old Mr. P. 
ial”? 

At this we children, father included, 
burst out laughing at her innocent, honest 
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simplicity. When we attempted to tell her 
of his tricks and hypocrisy she still insisted 
that there was a mistake somewhere, and 
that he was agoodman. Weallconsidered 
it the best joke of the season. Well, as I 
look back and think it over I recognize that 
it was so all through her life; and it was 
her privilege, if I may so call it, to talk 
with some of the wickedest men (and wo- 
men too) that can be found in any commu- 
nity. When she talked with them she be- 
lieved they were good, and meant to do 
right, and I honestly believe they did mean 
to do better and be honest and true, at least 
while they talked with mother Root. Nay, 
more than that: I believe the glimpse they 
got of her true honest Christian life was 
‘such that they were ever a//er better men 
and women for having had just one little 
talk with one who so emphatically all 
through her long life ‘‘thought no evil.’’ 
I hardly need say that she never rejoiced 
in iniquity. She was sorry for everybody 
in misiortune. An old neighbor who lived 
with her before I can remember said to me 
the day of her funeral that in those early 
days in the woods, when they had sickness 
and other calamities, and were just about 
discouraged, her bright hopefulness was 
worth more to them than the doctor and his 
medicine. Her help was not words only. 


While she explained to them that things 
might be worse, and how they could go to 
work to make them better, she tock off her 
things and went to work with hands, feet, 
and brain—yes, and with a loving heart. 


When I was between thirty and forty 
years of age Iran across a part of a text 
that somebody had painted on the fence— 
‘* Love ye your enemies,’’ etc. It seemed 
to me a pretty hard task—too great for 
average humanity. I talked with mother 
about it, and I told her that I honestly be- 
lieved that ‘ra/ text came from heaven—that 
it was above earth and earthly things. 
I was an unbeliever at that time; but I 
knew and recognized that it was not a hard 
task for her to love her enemies and ‘‘ do 
good’’ to those who hated her. Why, come 
to think about it, there was not anybody 
who ‘‘hated’’ her. In her whole life of 
ninety years I can not now call to mind a 
single person who hated my mother. There 
are quite a number who hate A. I. Root; 
and from what I know of the chap I can not 
say I blame them very much. Perhaps if 
mother had tried to run a big factory and 
publish a bee journal it might have been 
different; but God did not call her to do that 
work. He called her to bring up the seven 
children so that they would be better fitted 
for work of this kind; and she did fer part 
well. No matter what the result has been, 
she certainly did her part in the work. I 
think I can say truthfully that whatever 
there has been good and helpful about these 
Home Papers that have been going on now 
for 27 years is due largely to the teachings 
and instructions I got from my mother. She 
demonstrated and proved right before my 
very eyes the truthfulness of Scripture 
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texts. If I had not caught on to some of her 
grand precepts I should have been dull and 
stupid; and may God be praised that, 
through the dear Savior’s help, I have been 
instrumental in pointing the world to the 
unexplored regions that are to be found in 
weaving these grand truths into our every- 
day lives. I told you she did not rejoice in 
iniquity; but, oh how she dd rejoice in the 
truth! When her mind began to fail, and 
she lost interest in the affairs of life, if one 
were to commence to tell her that somebody 
she knew had just united with the church, 
her whole sympathies would be aroused. 
She would wake up, as it were, and inquire 
for further particulars, and thank God that 
one more had been ushered into his king- 
dom. 

My mother was hopeful. She was al- 
ways looking for sunshine, and she always 
found it. It was fortunate in many re- 
spects that she was so, for father was given 
to depressed spells. He would have the 
‘*blues,’’ and her mission seemed to be to 
brighten him up. Now, do not understand 
me that mother was all vzg// and father all 
wrong. It is a good thing to have the blues 
sometimes. It is a good thing for the seven 
children that we had a /fathex as wellasa 
mother. Mother alone would have been in- 
clined to let some of the young Roots get 
pretty wild. Wewere a stiff-necked lot. 
It the rest of the seven object. to this I will 
change it and say that / was a stiff-necked 
youngster, and often needed punishment; 
and mother would have been so sure that I 
did not mean to be bad that she would not 
have punished me. Father believed in hav- 
ing every thing straight and square. He 
could not tolerate crookedness in deal any 
more than mother could tolerate sham; and 
when he found a man who was crooked he 
was always ready to put him in jail or 
publish him in the papers, and let every- 
body know about it. With mother to hold 
him back they two made a pretty good 
team, not only in the family but in the 
neighborhood. 

Once on a time a stone mason owed father 
some money, and he would not pay it. Fa- 
ther got hold of the mason’s tools, and told 
him he could not have them till he paid 
him up. Mother said it was too bad for 
the poor man to lose a day’s work because 
he could not get his tools; and she told fa- 
ther before he went away to his work that 
she would give the mason his tools if he 
came after them. Father hid them, and 
told her, as he went away, she might do so 
if she could findthem. She found them bur- 
ied in some barrels of wheat, and the mason 
went off to his work rejoicing. Sometimes 
it was a question as to which of the two 
was right — justice or mercy, as we might 
say. But both together they made a very 
useful couple in the affairs of life, even in 
those early days. In later years father had 
trouble about a line fence. Since his death 
it has transpired that he was was right and 
his neighbors wrong. He dwelt on his 
wrongs so much about the line fence that 
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he wanted to withdraw from the church. 
I remember hearing him tell the pastor of 
the church that he would have withdrawn 
long before if it had not been for his wife. 
The pastor replied something like this: 

‘*Dear brother Root, Iam well aware 
that your good wife has pulled you through 
many troubles, and has succeeded pretty 
well in keeping you from breaking awav, 
and getting out of the straight and narrow 
path; and through God’s providence I ex- 
pect that your good wife will eventually 
pull you through the pearly gates; and 
then her work so far as you are concerned 
will be done. Now be patient and follow 
her guidance, and do not let the enemy pre- 
vail against her.’’ 

The above are not the exact words, per- 
haps, but the substance of what was said; 
and it was her privilege to see him breathe 
his last, at peace with all the world and 
with God. 

LestI give you the impression that moth- 
er was always and under all circumstances 
of the non-resisting class I think I shall 
have to mention that, a few times in her 
life, she showed a spirit of war—that is, if 
that is what it should be calied. Once she 
had something to do with a woman who 
was coolly and deliberately bad. This 
woman, if she had had an opportunity, 
would have led some of our family astray. 
Mother came out squarely for war. She 
showed a spirit no one ever suspected in 
her usually mild make-up; and in conver- 
sation with me afterward I was almost 
startled to hear her say that she sometimes 
thought that, where a woman of this kind 
had given herself wholly over to Satan, and 
made it her business in life, not only to 
ruin mankind, and lead our youth in the 
path to ruin, but to break up homes, the 
best thing that could be done with such women 
was to burn them up. You will remember 
that there are places in the Bible where it 
seems to teach as if the welfare of humani- 
ty sometimes required that God _ should 
bring swift destruction where there is no 
hope that the guilty parties would ever be 
any better. 

Now, dear friends, lest I give you the im- 
pression that these peculiar traits I have 
mentioned were the result of birth, or of be- 
ing ‘‘ built that way,’’ to use a common ex- 
pression, let me tell you that she gave her 
childish heart into the Savior’s keeping 
when she was but eleven years old.* Her 
mother was a devoted Christian ; but I am 
sorry to say that her father was not a be- 
liever. He gave her no help in her Chris- 
tian life; in fact, it was the other way. He 
was an upright, honest man; in fact, he 
often prided himself on being more fair in 
deal and upright in life than some of the 
professing Christians about him. If I am 
correct, he encouraged his daughter in go- 





* Let me emphasize this point a little more. If there 
is any credit, either in her life or mine, it belongs to 
the gospel of Christ Jesus, and not to either of us. She 
did not want praise, and I do not want praise. Give 
God the praise. 
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ing to neighborhood dances, and for a time 
she went, perhaps mostly to please him. 
But she very soon decided that the neigh- 
borhood dance was not the place for a 
Christian young woman, and I believe she 
told him so, and asked him to excuse her 
from going any more. During those early 
years, when books and papers were not as 
plentiful as now, her Bible was her almost 
constant companion. I have heard her tell 
about going into the fields with her Testa- 
ment, and reading its precious passages by 
moonlight. Truly her ‘‘delight’’ was ‘‘ in 
the law of the Lord.’’ 

When she was about sixteen years old 
she began to be beset with doubts, and she 
began to fear that she was not a Christian; 
and I have heard her tell many a time how 
earnestly she prayed over the matter, and 
asked God to give her plain evidence that 
would dispel all doubts along that line. 
That evidence was given; and all through 
her life she looked at it as something bor- 
dering on the miraculous. At any rate, it 
was so plain and clear that she never after- 
ward doubted for one instant. Her faith 
never wavered. 

I hope our readers will excuse me here 
for speaking a little of myself. I came so 
near dying when I was about three years 
old that a council of doctors said I would 
have to die — there was no help. The doc- 
tors gave me up; but se kept on praying ; 
and when she pulled me through after a 
flickering life of many weeks she declared 
I was achild of promise, and held fast to 
the idea, during quite a period, at least, of 
partial skepticism during my early man- 
hood, that I would be converted. I remem- 
ber very distinctly her saying to me one 
day, when I was studying ** Langstroth on 
the Hive and Honey-bee,’’ that the time 
would come when I would study God’s word 
with just as much interest and delight as I 
was then studying bees. Although we 
laughed at her unswerving faith she ans- 
wered that it would certainly come. She 
did not know how soon, but she said some- 
thing to the effect that, when God gave me 
back to life in answer to her prayers, some 
promise or assurance was given her that I 
would in some way teach Christ and him 
crucified. Poor mother! she watched and 
waited a good many years before her pray- 
ers were answered. 

Mother’s life is ended; but her faith and 
example will continue to make themselves 
felt, not only through her children but also 
through her children’s children, for many a 
long year; and I think we can truthfully 
say of her, ‘‘ Blessed are the dead who die 
in the Lord from henceforth: yea, saith the 
Spirit, that they may rest from their labors, 
and their works do follow them.’’ 








IS THE SALOON A BENEFIT TO A TOWN? 


Quite a number of people nowadays claim 
that the saloon helps business, enables the 
citizens to build better sidewalks with the 
money they get from the saloon-keeper, etc. 
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Here is a nut for such people to crack: In 
advertising a town it is quite customary to 
say, of late (and they almost always put it 
first and foremost), ‘* We have no saloons;”’ 
and then they tell about the churches, 
schools, manufactories, etc. But did any: 
body ever have the cheek—real-estate agent 
or anybody else—to urge people to come and 
live there because they had—well, say a 
goodly number of saloons? How would it 
look to say something like this? ‘*We al- 
ready have a population of 5000; new houses 
are going up all the time. We have five 
saloons, all doing a flourishing business, 
and we expect several more soon.’’ Did 
you ever see advertisements of that kind? 
If not, why not? 
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GROWING LETTUCE UNDER GLASS. 
As this is getting to be a great industry, 
especially during the dull months of the 
year that are now before us, I have decided 
to go over it briefly, giving all the latest 
methods and improvements I know of up to 
date. It can be grown almost anywhere 
and under almost any circumstances. You 
can start in the business with very little 
capital; and I honestly believe you can find 
a market for it anywhere on the face of the 
earth—that is, where there are people who 
have money to spare for such luxuries. Of 
course, the vicinity of towns and cities 
would give us more convenient access to 
more such people. If you grow the lettuce 
a market can be worked up for it; for a 
taste for it is, at least to some extent, an 
acquired one. If it were sold simply be- 
cause it is a fashion, I donot think I should 
feel like encouraging it very much; but let- 
tuce, celery, and perhaps we might add 
cabbage, are very often conducive to health 
—uat least during the winter months. One 
who has been deprived of these succulent 
vegetables will feel a craving for them ; 
and to preserve health this craving should 
be satisfied. Even domestic animals show 
this. When your hens stop laying in the 
winter, and nothing seems to start them, 
lettuce will do it every time; and if you 
have never witnessed the way a lot of fowls 
will run and fight for a lettuce-leaf when 
they have been cut off for some time from 
green food, it may be worth while for you 
to try the experiment. It reminds me of 
my description of the way Mr. Hilbert’s 
chickens chased after angleworms; and I 
verily believe it would pay to grow lettuce 
under glass for poultry alone. At any 
rate, when you grow it for market be sure 
to save all outside leaves not suitable for 
market, and give to the chickens. 
For growing lettuce or almost any thing 
else under glass, you need all the sunshine 
that it is possible to get, especially during 
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the winter months. Get away from the 
shadow of buildings, and place your sashes 
or greenhouses so they will catch the first 
rays of the rising sun and the last rays at 
night. On this account I greatly favor 
having a part of the glass slope toward the 
east, another part toward the south, and 
another part toward the west. You wili 
notice the little greenhouse I have recom- 
mended and built on this plan — see page 
27, GLEANINGS for 1900. After you have 
got some glass-covered beds, a greenhouse, 
hot-beds, cold-frames, or any thing of the 
sort, you are then ready to sow the seed. In 
the Southern States, in the latitude of Ten- 
nessee and further south, I am told they 
grow beautiful lettuce without any artifi- 
cial heat at all; and the same thing can be 
done as far north as Ohio providing that, 
when we have severe freezes, you could 
have your glass protected with some extra 
covering— straw mats or wooden covers, 
sheeting, and the like. In this case you 
could not get lettuce fit for market before 
spring; but by having some heating manure 
under the beds you can grow very nice let- 
tuce in February — yes, even in January. 
Banking up around the sides of the beds 
with stable manure will also help. Where 
you have a warm room, especially where 
there is furnace heat kept going every night, 
you can start lettuce-plants very well ina 
south window. Of course, they are inclin- 
ed to grow spindling; and unless you turn 
the boxes around they will lean over toward 
the light. 

The material for starting seed should be 
largely sand or sandy loam. Eugene Da- 
vis grows his seedlings in pure sand in er- 
der to avoid disease ; but I would mix the 
sand with some muck from the swamps, 
putting in a goodly quantity of old well- 
rotted stable manure. Run it though a 
sieve so as to get it all well mixed and 
finely pulverized, then level off your bed or 
box with a board; then scatter the lettuce- 
seeds over the surface so they will be about 
as near as you can get them, say half an 
inch apart each way. Then sift on some 
more of your compost until the seeds are 
about 4% inch deep. Keep the temperature 
right—not too warm—and have the bed just 
wet enough and not too wet, and your seeds 
will be up very quickly. If they should 
trouble you by becoming too long and spin- 
dling, it can be remedied by getting your 
seed-bed nearer the glass, or getting more 
sunshine. It is true the long-legged plants 
will make good lettuce all right; but it is 
more trouble, and they do not seem to do as 
well. When the little plants get on their 
second leaves and begin crowding each oth- 
er, then you must make room for them in a 
larger bed. Usually they are transplanted 
only once; but there is quite a saving in 
space by two or more transplantings. The 
first time I would put them out with a spac- 
ing-board like that figured on next page, 
so as to have them stand twoor three inches 
apart. 

The next time, let them come four or five 
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inches apart; and lastly they ought to be 
not nearer than eight inches from center to 
center. If you want to grow heads of lettuce 
weighing two or three pounds, they ought to 
stand at the last transplanting a foot apart 
each way. Where they mature at about 
eight inches apart they can easily be made 
to weigh a pound to the plant. In trans- 
planting, if you wish to make a success of 
it, and have your plants move right along, 
just as if they had not been transplanted at 
all, take them up with some of the compost 
hanging tothe roots. A teaspoon or a table- 
spoon makes a nice trowel for this purpose. 





SPACING-BOARDS FOR TRANSPLANTING 


GRAND RAPIDS LETTUCE. 


The small one is for the first transplanting ; the one 
with the pins further apart is for the second trans- 
planting, and so on. 


When the plants are very small, use the 
handle of the spoon; and when they are 
larger, take a little dirt with them, with 
the bowlof the spoon. When you begin op- 
erations you will probably have no trouble 
from the green fly; but after you get sever- 
al crops on the same bed, the green fly will 
probably come in. I do not know where it 
comes from. If you grow the plants in a 
hot-bed or cold-frames, and can take the 
sashes clear off and can let the plants get 
a drenching rain occasionally, you will 
have no trouble from the green fly—at least 
I have always found this to be a perfect 
remedy. If you can not do this, cover the 
ground every time, before you transplant, 
with tobacco dust,say 4 in. thick; and ifthe 
green fly should still get on your plants at 
any time, just cover the whole bed with to- 
bacco dust, sprinkling it all over the leaves 
and down in between the plants, leaving it 
on about three days, then washing it off 
with a sprinkler. This will do it every 
time if you are thorough in your work. But 
if you once let the green fly get started, so 
they are all over the plants, and get down 
into the heart of them, you may find it a 
tough job. It is something of a trick to 
learn to grow lettuce under glass; and if 
you think you will be pretty sure to neglect 
them, perhaps you had better not start. 
You must not leave the sashes on and let 
the plants get too warm. The green fly is 
ever so much worse where the plants have 
been kept too warm; and on the other hand 
you must not leave the sashes off and let 
the young plants freeze. Lettuce, when 
grown under a low temperature, will stand 
quite a little freeze. It may look as if it 
were all killed; but it will come to life and 
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straighten up and be all right. But you 
had better not risk such treatment too many 
times. The plants will stand it once or 
twice, but they are apt to become discour- 
aged. 

Where every thing is managed right, you 
should be able to take a good crop from 
your beds every six weeks—that is, provid- 
ing you put in some more plants in place of 
the crop you sell, just as soon as the ground 
is vacant. I like to see some new plants 
nicely set out in the bed within an hour aft- 
er the old crop is taken off. It is expensive 
work to maintain every thing just right un- 
der glass; and none of the space should 
be wasted — not even a square foot, or you 
might say a square inch. 

In regard to fertilizers, I know of nothing 
better than green stable manure. The com- 
plaint that raw manure produces too much 
foliage is all right for lettuce, for it is fo/7- 
age we are after. Get your manure from 
the stables—if possible, without straw. If 
you can not get it without straw, sift the 
straw out of it. The best way would be to 
get some muck from the swamps, and use 
it for bedding. Put enough in the stables 
to catch every bit of the liquid manure. 
And, by the way, you want a stable with a 
cement floor. This is just what I have 
been making in our barn at the cabin in 
the woods. Keep this cement floor covered 
with plenty of dry muck, and you will have 
the best fertilizer in the world, for any pur- 
pose. Just mix it with some sand or sandy 
loam, when you put it in your beds under 
glass, and you will not want any thing else. 
Poultry manure dried, pulverize, and sift- 
ed in with the soil, is also excellent for let- 
tuce. 

Now, friends, if I have not told you all 
about growing lettuce under glass, at least 
all you need to know until you get some 
practical experience, write me and I will 
tell you more—that is, if I can. 


HUBBARD SQUASHES. 


The hill back of the cabin in the woods 
runs upvery high, and oneside of it issosteep 
that my workmen said it was out of the 
question to try to plow it. We plowed all 
around the steep place, and then dug it over 
with mattocks. That was when we were 
clearing off last spring. I managed to 
plant my peach-trees right along that steep 
place; and we planted potatoes between the 
peach-trees except on this spot that was 
nearly perpendicular. Somebody suggest- 
ed that Hubbard squashes would bea splen- 
did thing to put among young peach-trees; 
and if planted midway between the trees 
the squash-plants would not be nearer than 
eight or ten feet from the trees; but the vines 
during hot weather shaded the ground so 
as to be almost like a mulch. So I planted 
Hubbard squashes midway between the 
trees. The fore part of the season was so 
cold and backward I did not expect to get 
a squash; but all at once, before I knew it, 
those squash-vines woke up and ‘‘got a 
move’’ on them. They went to the top of 
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the hill, climbed on the stumps, then went 
up over the log-heaps and down into the bi- 
cycle-path. One vine especially was so de- 
termined to run across the bicycle-path 
that I had to turn its course every morning 
regularly. Finally, when it got to a big 
log-heap the vine climbed up on the heap 
and seemed satisfied. In a little while 
that steep side-hill was black — or, rather, 
dark-green — with squashes. I do _ not 
think there were over a dozen hills, but 
- there was a pretty good-sized wagon-load of 
large hard squashes. The ground did not 
have a particle of manure; and it was up so 
high I did not think it looked particularly 
rich before we cleared off the weeds and 
small under-brush; but that wild-wood 
land, without any fertilizer whatever, gave 
a larger crop of squashes than I ever grew 
here in Medina by putting on stable manure 
until we could not see the ground. When 
I loaded my potatoes on the steamer at the 
dock I put on*several sacks of squashes, 
and we have been retailing them at 2 cts. 
per lb. I did not bring the largest ones to 
Medina. They would not go into the sacks; 
but a squash that weighed 21 lbs. brought 
42 cts. without any trouble. 

Now, friends, I do not see how anybody 
wants any better business than growing 
Hubbard squashes at 2 cts. per lb. Years 
ago I sold hundreds of them at 3 cts. per 1b. 
I do not know how much land there is in 
Leelanaw Co., Mich., as rich as that 
around my cabin; but it is mystery to me 
why people in that neighborhood do not 
grow squashes and a hundred other things, 
especially while that wild land is sold at 
such a small price per acre. I am sorry 
now I did not measure the ground where 
those squashes grew, and weigh the entire 
crop. But that is not all. The potatoes 
around them that were all covered with 
squash-vines gave an enormous yield also; 
so we had squashes and potatoes on the 
same ground. It seemed to me as if the 
shade of the great squash-leaves prevented 
the potatoes from blighting, and I am go- 
ing to try it again another year. I will 
plant enough Hubbard squashes between 
my potatoes to shade the ground when the 
sun is hottest. Who has tried an experi- 
ment of this kind? Some of my best pota- 
toes were where some tall forest-trees shad- 
ed the vines in the afternoon. Of course, 
this same piece of forest kept off the cold 
northwest winds, and this may have had 
something to do in protecting them from 
blight. 
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As a rule I have enjoyed better health 
during the past summer than I have before 
for years; in fact, I do not know that I was 
ever so strong and well, so full of energy, 
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in my life, even in my younger days. Sore 
throat, toothache, earache, and every other 
ache seem relegated to the past. I wore 
the lightest kind of summer clothing, the 
very thinnest underwear, dispensed with 
coat, and sometimes vest also. Yes, when 
the days were cloudy, and I had brisk hard 
work to do, I went bareheaded and bare- 
footed. Some of you may suggest that re- 
gard for my looks should prevent me from 
carrying things too far. But I was out in 
the woods, and for many days at a time 
without seeing anybody unless it was my 
young man and Mrs. Root. 

Well, during the cool weather the last 
part of October, some of my teeth began 
troubling me and I began to think I should 
have to go to the dentist. Mrs. Root sug- 
gested that my shoes were very thin for the 
weather we were having, and my feet were 
often damp, especially in the morning. I 
replied that I felt so well I really preferred 
to have my feet a little cold, and my corns 
feit better when they were a little damp or 
even wet. She suggested this had some- 
thing to do with my toothache; but my feet 
were so very comfortable as they were I let 
them go for quiteaspell. Finally I thought 
I would try and see what effect it would 
have on the toothache to put on some warm- 
er stockings and heavy cork-soled shoes; 
and here is the point of my story. The 
toothache let up almost at once, without any 
help from the dentist. Later on, when the 
nights began to be move chilly, and we 
were having some rather cold rains, the 
toothache came back a little, and the old 
familiar sore throat kept coming up toward 
my ear, with a little touch of the earache. 
I was going without a coat most of this 
time. Mrs. Root suggested again that a 
Warm coat in addition to my heavy shoes 
would remedy the trouble, and it did so, al- 
though I found a coat many times incon- 
venient, especially when I was bagging po- 
tatues (see next issue). Now, ycu may say 
this is only plain common sense—something 
that everybody knows or ought to knuow— 
that, as cool weather comes on in the fall, 
we must dress warmer. But the point I 
wish to make is this: I was relieved of these 
aches and pains by dressing a little warm- 
er than I felt inclined. With the brisk 
muscular exercise I was having every day 
I felt impatient of heavy clothing; but the 
remedy for these things that I had been so 
subject to, particularly during fall weather, 
and also in the spring. has been in keeping 
just a little warmer than I should prefer 
for comfort. When I got warmed up with 
my work I could throw off my coat and put 
on a lighter cap. But I found it quite nec- 
essary to put on my coat, thicker cap, etc., 
just as soon as I ceased doing heavy mus- 
cular work. Since I have returned home to 


Medina I have had these neuralgic pains 
again; but by putting on overshoes when I 
was out on the wet stone walks, and wear- 
ing my overcoat when there was a cold 
wind, I am keeping well, free from pain, 
happy, and exceedingly thankful. 


Now, if 
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these suggestions should be of some benefit 
to other elderly people like myself, I should 
be still more happy and thankful. 

I would suggest, in closing, that you be 
especially careful about getting chilled by 
sitting down in a cold. room—getting your, 
feet so cold, for instance, that it takes a 
long time to get them warmed up after you 
get to bed. Getting chilled by walking out 
in the open air, or even out riding, does not 
seem to produce any bad result like sitting 
down in a room where there is no fire, to 
write letters, for instance, and then sitting 
there too long, thinking you will be through 
in just a few minutes more, etc. 





DOUBLE 


YOUR 


SAL 


Don’t spend spare time thinking 
what you might be if your salary were 
doubled! Doing, not thinking, will make 
your wish a reality. Our free booklet, 

Are Your Hands Tied?” tells you what 
todoand howtodoit. Thousands have 
already doubled or largely increased 
their salaries by following our plan. 
Under our guidance you can do the 
same. Act today! I. C. S. Text- 
books make it easy foz those already 
at work to 


Learn By Mail 


Mechanical, Steam, Electrical, Civil, Mining, Tele- 
phone, and Telegraph Engineering; Shop and 
Foundry Practice; Mechanical Drawing; Archi- 
tecture; Plumbing ; Sheet-Metal Pattern Drafting ; 
Chemistry; Ornamental Design; Lettering; Book- 
keeping ; Stenography; English Branches; Teach- 
ing; Locomotive K ing; Electrotherapeuti 
German ; Spanish; French. 
Circular free. State subject that interests you. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 799, SCRANTON, PA. 








The Successful 


poultryman 
uses a 


SUCCESSFUL [= 


Incubator 









the kind that brings. 
big hatches and does ™ = 
not go to pieces from heat and moisture. The 
best built machines on the market. Perfect 
system of regulation. Get our big incubator 
book (156 pages) free. Other books in four 
different languages. Write for them to-day. 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., 


Dept. 5038 Les Moines, la., or Dept. 503 Buffa.o, N. Y. 

















J. W. Miller's incubator—made by : 
the man who knows. Itis —_— 
really self-regulating. ig me 
30 DAYS FREE TRIAL === 


We get no money until you are per- § 

fectly satisfied. Poultry Book Free. 
J. W. MILLER ©@., 

Box 48, Freeport, I'l. 
(Poultry supplies and thoroughbred fowls.) 


TRY AN IDEAL. 















$ i For 
200 Egg 
INCUBATOR 
Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, I. 






















RELIABLE 


Z isa word that stands for the | 
best Incubators and Brooders 
in the world. Each has special dis- 
tinguishing features. Send 10c postage for 
Book No. 19, just out, giving guaranty of 
money back ifincubator is not satisfactory. 
Reliable Ineubator and Brooder Co., 
Box B 49 Quincy, Illinois. 











&; The New Regulator 


Sou tne Sure Hates is really auto 
—4 matic and direct acting—greatest 
] improvement of years. Don’t pay 








double price for old style machines. 
sGet our book and free trial offer. 
SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO., 

Clay Center, Neb., or Columbus, Ohio. 





FRrE \ 
TRIAL 
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=q)THE GCYPHERS INCUBATOR 


iS THE STANDARD HATCHER OF THE WORLD. 


—HE—3 Used with uniform success on twenty-six Government Experiment Stationsin the U. 8., Canad 
Australia and New Zealand; also by America’s leading poultrymen and many thousands o 
persons in every walk of life. Guaranteed to give satisfaction or price refunded. The original 
and only genuine non-moisture incubator, fully covered by patent. Winner of 


GOLD MEDAL AND HIGHEST AWARD AT THE PAN-AMERICAN, 


’ ted, descriptive, 16 circular FREE. The complete Cyphers catalo-ue containing 180 pages, 8x11 inches in size, for 10c in stamps 
poy poy toe over 100 of America’s largest and most successful poultry plants. As for Book No. 74 and address nearest office. 


Cyphers Incubator Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Chicago, Ill., Boston, Mass., New York, N. ¥. 
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etc., have been the standard of excellence for nearly 
half acentury. Everything of the best at right prices 
for Orchard, Vineyard, Lawn, Park, Street, Garden 
and Greenhouse. We send by mail postpaid Seeds, 
Planta, Roses, Bulb«, Vines, Small T 

guarantee safe arrival and satisfaction, larger by 


rees, ete.. and 


freight or express. Valuable catalogue free. Direct deal will insure you the best and save you money. 


TREES 


49th year. greenhouses. I acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 


> PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
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ee 
Crand Clubbing Offers! 










Cleanings in Bee Culture - $100 
Review of Reviews - - - 250 
Success - - - = - = {oo 
Woman’s Home Companion {oo 
Regular Price - - 550 
My Club Price - - 350 


Cleanings in Bee Culture’ - 
Leslie’s Monthly with Art Calendar 
Everybody’s Magazine - - 
World’s Work - = = «= 


Regular Price - - 
My Club Price - - 











In Place of Either REVIEW OF REVIEWS or 
WORLD’S WORK may be substituted any of 
the following, either new or renewal, ex- 
cept Public Opinion, which must be new. 


RO SHRED even seiscécsssedsscccstevonsxisconed $ 2 00 











World To-Day......... 3 00 
Great Round World 2 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine..............c008 esses 2 50 
New England MagaZine............cs0.- 3 00 
Public Opinion (new)....... ron0) 
SPEIER ccsicckaitensscisnsbsesecosbepiecadees 2 00 
RMI 0S RUE es sriceecnennian recess sbocesesoneaows 3 00 
PA MINIS: soscccnesnscbenveseesscenseresees 4 00 
NEE PEE ciiscsccnesncr abou rusensbaasesswuenns 3 00 
Popular Science News.......... nn 
SPORE TR APCIRUATC, «.W. 5c0cssesccscieesessescece 3 00 
UPRUPEUIO cesscsbevssnaccarsuacevsntaivapbenetbusesehse 2 00 
RN ie cpcciis - asannnepecsveseersh eens 2 00 


In Place of Woman’s Home Companion in 
the above offer may be substituted any 
one of the following, or any one of these 
may be added to any Success combina- 
tion by adding 50c. 

Leslie’s Monthly—no calendar............ $100 
RES APIS scicucschcisnincenscancssenvonses 


Good Housekeeping. ........0....s.0csssescseee 
IERIE SUE ON Piiiss ses wasrsccadvenesoaeerne 







1 

1 

1 
Campbell's Illustrated Journal........... 1 00 
Young’s Magazine...............00.e000 1 00 
Farm, Field, and Fireside... 1 00 
NE OD ie iccvecenssenisocceceess 1 60 
Farm Poultry.............. 1 00 
Practical Farmer.......... 1 00 
Fern Bulletin................ 1 00 
Farm Journal (5 years)... 1 00 
SEIU conbcisis boessscssserubbons 1 00 
Era seieisiaiaieianbigiecieantnels 1 00 

15 

1 


SUBSTITUTIONS. 





Hints (for Entertainments)...... pesnvanbees 1 0 
| ere 3 1 00 
Rees cs vcsinapSindasasnatssaseasennauesduese 1 00 
BOTAN BO a ssisssivenssisnceseesscerese- 1 00 
American Fancier............0.sccces esse 1 00 
Buffalo Weekly Horse Gazette... 1 00 
OE en neren os A 
Vick’s Magazine (8 years)...........seeccsses 1 00 


In Place of Leslie’s Magazine offered above 
with Gleanings, World’s Work, and Ev- 
erybody’s Magazine, may be substituted 
any one of the above list except Birds 
and Nature, and also the following ad- 
ditional list may any one of them be 
substituted for Leslie’s in any offer 
where Everybody’s is taken. 








IIS asics cscs scscsccsecncencccsscwenect iid 1 00 
en « 2 
Pilgrim.. 1 00 
8 ea aI ie 1 00 
Cassino’s Little Folks (new). 1 00 
ASICTEORE BROY x wiierscasescsnssesven 1 00 
RMNNCA co ckevasvosucvbsneabers aps 2 00 
Recreation .... a cee 1 00 
Dy RENE BRD BOAR sks vunsbeuacenninss ecséacashncnoux or ae 
PRN SORNOIN is ssiviesviins cuca coasiensnssacpussonass 7a 


On these four periodicals we offer a 
very liberal commission to bona-fide 
agents, postmasters, and publishers ; 
also prizes to the value of $330. 

McClure’s Magazine may be added 


to any combination for.................. $1 00 
Saturday Evening Post may be added 

to any combination for..............008 0 
Ladies’ Home Journal may be added 

to any combination for..............00 1 00 


Youth’s Companion (with Calendar) 
added to any combination for....... 









one is the price of single subscriptions. 


We will send sample for six cents. 
similar organizations. 


always extra 
or the oppo ite page. 


Subscriptions may be new or renewal, as desired, except where new is specified. 
may go to different people and different addresses. 


It is not to be understood that the prices at which any of these publications may be added to the above 
combinations i is the price of the publication when taken of us singly. 


Pen-and-ink prices named on request for any list that can not be made up from this 


Club offers 


The price quoted after each 


It must also be borne in mind that you are not allowed to 
so arrange a combination as to make the total price less than half the regular price. 

If you have already paid for GLEANINGS you may substitute some other dollar magazine in the list for 
it. To help our customers who are not familiar with some of 
short description of a few of the newer ones: 


our best magazines, we add a very 


Youth is a clean, high-toned monthly issued by 
The Penn Publishing Company, of Philadelphia, for boys and girls from ten to eighteen years old. 
Hints is a monthly magazine published for those who are 
gettiy g up entertainments, socials, exhibitions, etc. 
Little Chronicle is published weekly, 
the Review of Reviews or World’s Work is to the adult. 
well known as not to need description here, or else their title tells what they are. 


It is just right for schools, Y. P.S C. E., and 
and is to the Youth what 
The others f the most part are either so 
Foreign postage 











Cc. M. Goodspeed, Lock Box 731i, Skaneateles, N. Y. 


Be Careful to Name the Box. 


ienpnenenenenmenmnenenennmieniemmmmmmeneee 
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Gleanings 
Special 
Clubbing 
Offers! 


Below we’ve arranged sev- 
eral tables for forming combi- 
nations; start with Gleanings 
as a base at One Dollar, and 
then make such additions from 
the tables as you desire, add- 
ing for each periodical the 
price of its class. For in- 
stance, Gleanings and one 
magazine from the Dollar 
class and one from the Fifty- 
cent class would cost you 
$2.50. It is not to be under- 
stood that this class price is 
the price of the publication. 
It is not, except in a few 
cases, and no orders will be 
taken in that way. It is sim- 
ply telling you how much to 
add to One Dollar to get the 
combination price. All offers 
are for a full year, and call 
for cash with order. 








1. Gleanings in Bee Culture, 1 yr., $l. 
2. If you want only one additional 

paper, add the price found in the 

top of the column in which that 
paper appears. 

. If you want several papers in addi- 
tion to Gleanings, each one may be 
had at the price named at top of 

‘the column. For instance: Glean- 
ings, S. S Times, and Rural New 
Yorker, will cost you $2 25. 

. You may select as many papers 
from each column as you wish. 

. Every order sent us must include 
Gleanings. 

Foreign postage extra. 

We will send all papers to one or 
separate addresses, as desired. 
CONDITIONS —Offers are subject to 

withdrawal at any time. 

Pen-and-ink price quoted on any list 

of papers you may wish, either 
foreign or domestic. 


wo 


ao 


NS 





Fifty-two page catalog for 1903 will 
be ready to mail for the asking by 
Nov. 20 _Be sure to tell us where you 
saw this ad. If you do tell us that 


you saw it in Gleanings we will send 
you a nice package of flower or veg- 
etable seeds free, but our selection. 





* No. I==25c. 


Poultry Keeper, 

Amer. P’ltry Advocate, 
Reliable P’ltry Journal, 
Farm Home, 

Vick’s Magazine, 
Conkey’s Home Journal, 
Hints, 

Young’s Magazine, 
Good Health Clinic, 
McCall’s Magazine, 
Woman’s Work, 
Agricultural Epitomist, 
Farm Journal, 


. Ohio Farmer, 


Michigan Farmer, 
Farm and Fireside, 
Farm and Home, 
Ladies’ World, 
Sabbath Reading, 
Housewife, 
Housekeeper, 

Biack Cat, 

Young People’s Weekly, 
Bovk News, 
Cincinnati Enquirer, 
Farm Poultry, 
American Fancier, 
Normal Instructor, 
Mirror and Farmer, 


* No. 2==50c. 4 


Leslie’s Monthly— 
with calendar, 

Cosmopolitan, 

Era, 

Good Housekeeping, 

Recreation, 

Four O’clock, 

Household, 

National Magazine, 

Electrical Age, 

Pathfinder, 

Woman’s Home Comp., 

Every Month, 

Everybody’s Magazine, 

Success, 

Camera, 

Book-keeper, 

American Boy. 

Rural New Yorker, 

National Stockman, 

Practical Farmer, 

American Agriculturist, 

Farm, Field, & Fireside 

Tri-weekly World, 

New York Witness, 

Inter Ocean, 

New York Tribune, 

Tribune Farmer, 

Hoard’s Dairyman, 





* No. 3==75c. 


American Gardening, 
Sunday-School Times, 
Country Gentleman [not 
Babyhood, [in arrears, 
Tri-weekly Tribune, 
Amateur Sportsman, 
Family Herald and Star 
Christian Uplook, 
Dietic & Hyg. Gazette, 
Gunton’s Magazine, 
Little Chronicle, 


* No. 4==$1.00. 


Arena, 

Etude, 

McClure’s Magazine, 
Munsey’s Magazine, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Designer, 

Saturday Evening Post, 
Cassell’s Magazine, 
Quiver, 
Photo-American, 





* No. 5=-$1.50. 


World To-Day, 
Horse Review, 
Donahoe’s Magazine, 
Chautauquan, 

Great Round World, 
Bookman. 





* No. 6--$2.50. 


Scientific American, 
Outlook, 

St. Nicholas, 

World’s Work, 

Leslie’s Illust. Weekly, 
Public Opinion. 





SPECIAL 


Gleanings in Bee Culture PUI CONEY aac scecncccsscaccatecedavenes $ 
Gleanings in Bee Culture and Atlantic Monthly 
Gleanings in Bee Culture and Judge.................. ~ 
Gleanings in Bee Culture and Collier’s Weekly ..........s000 
ee in Bee Culture and Harper’s Magazine............ 4 

Gleanings in Bee Culture and a new sub. to Churchman. 3 
and Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly (Nov. 
and Dec. this year and all 1903) and Art Calendar...... 


Gleanings 


OFFERS. 








* These prices are not the publisher’s prices for these 
papers, but they are our special reduced prices when taken in 


connection with Gleanings. 
half the regular rate. 


In many cases they are just one- 


Cc. M1. GOODSPEED, Skaneateles, New York. 
Lock Box, 731. 
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HE through train service of the 


Chicago& } North-Western Rail- 
) way from Chicago to Omaha, ) 
‘ Denver and the Pacific Coast on the 4 
west, the Black Hills and Dakotas 

to the northwest and to Milwaukee, 
Madison, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Duluth on the north, is as nearly 
perfect as modern and _ skillful 
management can make it. 


The Overland Limited, a 
magnificent electric-lighted train, less 
than three days Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco, daily. 

The Colorado Special, only 


two nights to Denver from the Atlantic 
seaboard. Solid train Chicagoto Denver. 


The North-Western Limited, 
an electric lighted daily train between 
Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


H. R. McCctioven, W. B. Kyiskern, 
3d Vice-President. Passenger Traffic Manager. 
CHICAGO, ILL. ; 


eemene — 


pe 333 333333 3333233333333 72, 














A 
" RAM’S Standard American © vd 
* Railroad-system Atlas ¥ 
m 

r and Shipper’s Guide!! $ 
Ps 323dOECE , 
mw The only atlas with railroad systems ¥ 
@ in colors. It embraces all the good w 
. points ot other Atlases, and contains w 
M many additional features of its own. w 
M Send for sample map and information. w 
m w 
4 IISOECE w 
Hh we 
a 552-556 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. ¥ 
PN 130 Fulton Street, New York City. y 
Ly 5 

SE CEC EEEEEE cee ce eee CEE EEE CE 





Queens! Queens! 


We have five different yards, 5 to 20 miles apart, 
where Italians, Cyprians, Holylands, Carniolans, and 
Albinos are bred for business. You can send in your 
orders at following prices the rest of this year: Test- 
ed, $1 50 each; $8.00 for six; $15.00 per doz. Untested, 
75c each; $4. 25 for six, or $8 00 per doz. Fine breeders, 
$5.00 each. Safe arrival guaranteed Write for free 
catalog. Tells how to raise queens and keep bees for 
profit. The Jennie Atchley Co, Beeville. Bee Co., Tex. 





New plans, new prices, and new 

Xmas Books! schemes. We give you over 50 p. 
commission on fine big books selling at 22c, 37c, and 
She. and you can sell 2 to 6 at every house. Address 
quickly. 


Howard Co., 516 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 











Built anticipating 
the demand of those satisfied with nothing |: +s 
=.{ but the best and looking for a piano of the . 


ee; Highest Artistic Creation 


Are you considering the purchase of a 
piano? Our proposition will prove more en- 
nie than any you have had. Cutalog 

d jull information free on application. 


THE PACKARD COMPANY 
P. 0. Box F Fort Wayne, Indiana 





































$F Shipped on 
approval 

Pa in U.S. No money 
in advance. All kinds, all 
styles; direct .rom factories, 
Avoiding salesmen’s expenses 
and dealers or agents exorbi- 
oe gw saves ) from 7» 
to $45. Estab. 1885. 250,000 sold. 
Testimonials from every state, \ 
Reference: First Nat’] Bank, v4 
Chicago. Send for big il illustrated catalogue showing all 
styles and sam 

CASH BUYE oy UNION, Dept. K845 








Guaranteed 
for 20 years. 


Chicago. 








Seerre se B@wee2eouee 
Special Notice to Bee-keepers! 


Root’s Supplies 


at Catalog Prices. 


Chaff Hives. 
Winter-=-cases. 

Chaff Division=boards. 
Hill Devices, etc. 








For 
Winter. 








F. H. Farmer, Boston, Mass. 
182 Friend St. Up one flight. 


Ta teetethn en ieineaieenaens 
Chas. Israel @ Brothers 
486-490 Canal St., cor. Watt St., N. Y. 


Honey ana Beeswax 


Liberal Advances Made on Consignments Wholesale 
Dealers and Commission Merchants. Establish. d 1875, 
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ORGANIZATION. 


National Commercial Organization 
among bee-keepers is being advocated and 
encouraged by the Bee-Keepers’ Review. 
The Review believes this is the next great 
step to be taken in bee-keeping — to so 
change, or add to, the National Associa- 
tion that its members can co-operate in the 
selling of their honey, thus preventing un- 
equal distribution, gluts in the market, 
competition among producers in selling 
their honey, and consequent low prices. 
The Review would have it so arranged that 
any bee-keeper could ship his honey to the 
nearest branch of the National Associa- 
tion, and be sure that it would be fairly 
graded, sold at the highest possible price, 
and receive his pay when it is sold—a large 


share of it, if he wanted it, immediately up- 
on delivery. 

This subject is the keynote of the Novem- 
ber Review. Plans and methods are freely 
discussed; the discussion will be continued 
in the December number, and a determined 
effort made to bring something practical 
out of the discussion. 

If you are interested, if you wish to see 
what is being said and proposed, if you 
wish to help the journal taking the lead in 
this discussion, send $1.00 for the Review 
for 1903, and all of the issues for 1902 will 
be sent free. That is, you can get the Re- 
view for 1902 and 1903 for only $1.00, if you 
send it before the back numbers are ex- 
hausted. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 





50 CENTS 


That’s all it costs for a year’s reading of the 


Rocky Mountain 
Bee Journal. 


Besides reflecting all the doings and happenings 
and the latest methods and appl ances that pertain 
to bee-keeping in the great Rocky Mountain alfalfa 
regions, we talk up co-operation and organization 
as no other bee-journal has ever undertaken to do. 
This journal will give you new ideas, and help you 
whether you own one colony or 5000. You need it. 
The 10-cent trial offer is withdrawn. Samples free. 


H. C. MOREHOUSE, BOULDER, COLO. 


Postoffice Box 611. 




















Splendid Presents! 


For a little work you can easily earn 
watches, clocks, silver, games, books, 
dolls, knives, guns, cameras, guns. etc. 
Don’t miss our zew plan and special pre- 
mium list. Write to-day to 


Howard Co., 516 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
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ITH names and addresses 
of Five FARMERS brings 
the dest paper on earth for 
the money 7 year on trial. Send 
e and Gleanings, all 1 year for $1. 
4 Cents p 4 [Modern Farmer, St. Joseph,Mo. @ 
SHS OS GG9 S$ EV9OOSS 6999O5OO8 9088 
Printed to order, $1 per 1000; other 
Envelopes 


0000000 





Farmer, Amer. Poultry Journal, 
asonic Temple, Chicago. 


now. Samp.copy free. Modern 
printing cheap. Howard Co., 
516 M 





ile 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 


Front & Walnut Streets 


; 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








990099900 009000S 609000000 


Fioney -jars 


Muth’s l-pound square with patent 
glass stoppers and steel spring are 
the best. 4@> Only $5.50 per gross. 
Send for catalog of bee-supplies. 
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HONEY QUEENS! 


Laws’ Leather-colored Queens. 
Laws’ Improved Golden Queens. 
Laws’ Holy Land Queens. 


Laws’ queens are doing business in every State in the 
Union and in many foreign countries. 

The demand for Laws’ queens has doubled any pre- 
vious season's sales. 

Laws’ queens and bees are putting up a large share of 
the honey now sold. 

Laws’ stock is being sold for breeders all over the 
world. Why? Because it is the best to be had. 
Remember ! That I have a larger stock than ever; that 
I can send you a queen any month in the year and 
guarantee safe delivery; that I have many fine 
breeders on hand. Price. $3.00 each. Tested, each, 
$1.25: five for $6.00. Prices reduced after March 15. 

Send for circular. 


W. H. Laws, Beeville, Texas. 
POULTRY PAPER 3 [Pionths 


and book, “Plans for Poultry-houses,’”’ 10 cts. Paper one year 
and book, 25 cts, if you mention Gleanings (reg. price, 5€ cts). 
Inland Poultry Journal, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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BEESWAX WANTED. 

So many of our carload dealers have been anticipat- 
ing next season's requi ements by ordering early that 
we have been shipping au unusual amount of founda- 
tion during the past few weeks, and have used up our 
surplus stock. The market price is also a little firmer 
than usual at this season of the year. We offer, until 
further notice, 28 cents per lb., cas: , or 30 in trade, for 
average wax delivered here. Beeswax is used to a 
considerable extent in candles, and the extra demand 
of Christmas time has a tendency to stimulite prices 
before the holidiys. A little later, durmg January 
and February, the market is usually not so active. If 
you have any wax to sell, this is a good time to realize 
on it as much as you are 1 kely to get for several 
months. We shall be pleased to hear from those hav- 
ing enough on hand for a shipment. 

THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 

We have never had as many orders to fill during the 
early fall as we have had this year. Our carioad ship- 
ments of bee-keepers’ supplies from August Ist to this 
date have been three times as many as during the same 
time last year, and we still have unfilled orders on our 
books for at least a dozen cats, with a number more 
in prospect within a few days. The wet season has 
made a profusion of white clover everywhere, and 
every indication points to a tavorable season next 
year. Those dealers who have the storage room are 
wise in filling it up now when the goods may be had, 
rather than run the risk of waiting several weeks in 
the spring when a fresh supply is urgently needed. So 
far as we can ascertain, the available supply of dry 
white basswood i» the hands of manufacturers, suit- 
able for sections is much smaller than 1t was a year 
ago, and t will not be strange if there is a short sup- 

ly of sections befo'e the new lumber cut this winter 
i. dry enough to use. Sections are not s» good made 
from kiln-dried lumber, as they are more brittle. 


THE NEW EDITION OF OUR ABC OF BEEF CULTURE. 

This is now ready, after weeks and months of hard 
work and ceaseless grind of our fast Century book- 
press. The new book, of over 500 pages, like some of 
the previous editions, has been brought clear up to 
the times Even brushed and “shook "’ swarms are 
mentioned and described under the head of * Swarm- 
ing’’ The latest methods of bottl ng honey are given 
under the head of *‘ Extracted Honey.’’ A new list of 
honey-plants, especially those found in the south and 
the far West, particularly those that are big yielders 
of honey, have been incorporated; and many new en- 
gravings have been inserted here and there. 

If there is any particular feature in which this edi- 
tion is different from all others, it is in the fact that it 
is written to conform to nearly every locality in the 
United States When the book was put out in 1878, 
the instructions were intended more particularly for 
those who live in the North-Central States. s#ut the 
several trips of the reviser over various portions of the 
United States from time to time have led to some 
modifications here and there — particularly details of 
management. The subject of swarming, fur instance, 
ha- been modified to fit conditions as they exist in 
Texas California, and the far West, as well as the 
Eastern and Central States of the North. Several 
new articles have been inserted, Among them is one 
on locality. Thischapter goes into details showing 
how one State or province differs from another; and 
how methods of management must he varied to fit spe- 
cial conditions. 

The subject of wax-presses has been thoroughly 
overhauled, showing rendering and pressing in the 
open air, in hot wster, and in steam. 

In the matter of w:ntering. again, special instruc- 
tions are given for the southern and western bee- 
keeper, where wintering protection is not necessary, 
but where there is danger from s'arvation. 

The biographical department has been largely re- 
vised, and new subjects have been added to take in 
some of those bee-keepers who have lately risen to 
prominence in the bee-keeping world. 
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The picture-gallery, while it has some old well- 
known views, has a number of new ones, particularly 
some in the West and South. i 

As usual the book has been enlarged, and, all to- 
gether, we are putting out for 1:03 an edition that is 
new irom cover to cover, or is as nearly such as a 
book could be if it were written during the latter part 
of 1902 word for word, paiagraph for paragraph 
throughout the entire book. the fact that it has 
been kept standing in type during all these years has 
made it possible to make changes anywhere at any 
time when necessary. Price in cloth, by mail, $1 20; 
rg clubbed with GLEANINGS one year, both postpaid, 
$1 75. 


CUBAN PROPERTY FOR SALE; 


Owing to lack of time to care for his plantation, one 
of our customers has decided to sell his plantation of 
250 acres and apiary of 450 colonies. 

The apiary is in first-class order, well located, and 
paying well. The hives and appliances are almost 
entirely of Root's manufacture. 

The place has plenty of fruit-trees and shade. Has 
a dairy of six fine Georgia cows, giving an abundance 
of milk for which the'e is a steady sale in Card nas, 
a city of 24,000, only fifteen minutes drive from the 
place. Of other stock there is a yoke of oxen, 18 
calves and heifers, and a good horse. 

Water. There are two good wells of water, and 
plenty of royal palm-trees. 

Location. This property is about 75 miles east of 
Havana,and 2 miles from Cardenas, on the railroad 
which has daily service with Havana. Cardenas is 
also reached by the Munson line of steamers semi- 
monthly from New York, also semi-monthly service 
from Mobile, and tri-weekly boats from Havana, so 
its shipping facilities are the best. You can reach 
New York in four days direct, or via Havana. ‘Title 
clear aid guaranteed. Full particulars to any one 
who means business. A fine opportunity for an 
American bee-keeper and fruit grower. Particulars 
may be had of Tue A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 











Special Notices by A. I. Root. 





WINTER OR EGYPTIAN ONION-SETS. 


We have still a few bushels of these left. They can 
be planted at any time in the open air when the 
ground is not trozen. They are not only the hardiest 
onion known, but they are one of the hardiest plants. 
They will stand any amount of freezing and thawing, 
and still live and grow at a lower temperature than 
any thing eise I am acquainted with. They are also 
suitable for growing long white onions under glass. 
To produce these lo: g white onions for bunching for 
salads, etc. they should be planted in beds where they 
can be banked up as fast as they grow. As fast as the 
shoots get to be an inch or two high you will want to 
hill them up with some soft swamp muck, and keep 
on filling up the box or bed as fa:t as they grow until 
you get them a foot long or more. They are put on 
the table in celery-glasses a good deal like celery. A 
great many people are very fond of these green on- 
ions in the winter time. Price of sets, 10 cts. per quart; 
peck, 50 cts.; bushel, $1.50. If wanted by mail, add 10 
cts. per quart for postage and packing. 

We have just pit in pamphlet form material from 
back numbers of GLEANINGS, relative to onion- grow- 
ing. Better have it right away if you are going to 
grow onions to bunch up during winter Price 5 cts. 








Convention Notices. 


Owing to a vote in Ontario on the liquor question, 
the dates of the annual meeting of the Ontario Bee- 
keepers’ Association have been changed from Dec. 2, 
8, and 4, to Dec, 16, 17, and 18, at Barri-. 

Streetsville, Can., Nov. 26. W. CovUSE, Sec. 


The California State Bee-keepers’ Association will 
hold its annual convrntion at the Chamber of Com- 
merc , Los Angeles, on Dec. 16, 17, and 18, 1902 open- 
ing on Tuesday, Dec. 16, at 130 p.m. The convention 
is called in December to give opportunity to ask for 
additional legislation. A good program is expected; 
and a cordial invitation extended to all wh : are inter- 
ested in the industry. G. S. STUBBLEFIELD, 

President. 
J. F. MCINTYRE, 
Secretary. 


Ventura, Cal. 
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——FOR SALE 


Comb s& Extracted 
HONEY 


in carlots or less. If in the market, state 
quantity wanted, and we will name you 
oe lowest price.’’ Samples of Extracted Fur- 
nished ou request. If you have any Comb 
or Extracted to ship, correspond with us. 


Established 26 Years. 


S. T. Fish & Co., Chicago, Illinois. 


189 South Water Street. 


Bees Wanted on Shares 
Have You Idle Capital ? 


We are owners of 1000 colonies of bees, and want 
1000 more to run on shares. We have the best location 
in the best part of Texas, and will give as references 
H. W. Wiseman & Co, bankers; Paul Neubauer, P. M., 
or any responsible business firm of Floresville or 
Hutto, Texas. We have heavy fall rains. Next year 
will be a big one for honey. We have the best assist- 
ants we ‘. rocure, and have been in th: business 
since 1893. you have as many as 250 colonies of bees 
ship th: ae us, pay the cost of location, and supply 
us the necessary equipment for honey production, and 
we will give them all the necessary attention, and 
give you one-half the honey. Bees must be all in 
either 8 or 10 frame Dovetailed or Langstroth hives. 
Let us explain to you more fully, therefore we solicit 

your correspondence. 


Floresville, Texas. 




















The Hyde Bee Company, 


Bee-keepers, 


We need your orders, and you need our 
goods, so let’s trade. We have the very best 
gocds. the largest stock in the State, the best 
place in the U.S. to ship from, and the very 
lowest prices consistent with first-class goods. 
Write to us and tell us your wants. 


C. M. SCOTT & CO,. INDIANAPOLIS. 


1004 East Washington Street. 
All sizes; some trained; first: 


1200 FERRETS. class stock. New price list 


free. N. A. KNAPP, Rochester, Lorain Co., Ohio. 
TRY Phacelia Tanacetifolia. One ounce, 25 cents, in 
January, if ordered now; any quantity. 
O. LUHDORFF, Visalia, California. 








INDIANA. 




















When It’s Up, It’s Up 


for a long time, and you don't have to repair PAGE 


FENCK for years tocome. That’s quite a saving. 
Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Box S, Adrian, Michigan 


Union Combination Saw (Ba 


For Ripping, Cross- (ae 
yee 
hae 
Al) 
ey 


cutting, Rabbeting, 
YSZ 












Mitering, Grooving, 
Gaining, Boring, Scroll- 
sawing, Edge - moulding, 
Beading. Full line Foot 
and Hand Power machin- 
ery. Send for catalog A. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. C0., 
44 Water St., Seneca Fs., N.Y. 
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Wants and Exchange. 








Notices will be inserted under this head at 10 cts. per line. 
You must SAY you want your adv’t inthis department, or we 
will not be responsible for any error. You can have the no- 
tice as many lines as you please ; but all over ten lines will 
cost you according to our regular rates. Wecan not be re- 
sponsible for dissatisfaction arising from these “ swaps.” 








WANTED.— —Seven cents for sample package of our 
famous honey and menthol cough-drops. 
R. H. SMITH, St. Thomas, Ontario, Canada. 





ANTED.—A young man with a fair knowledge of 
* apiculiure to do general work on a small farm 
with an apiary of 150 stands. 


JOHN S. MCCLURE, Las Cruces, N. M. 





ANTED.—To exchange second-hand 60-lb. cans, 
boxed, good as new, at 40 cts per case, for honey 
at market price. . Ll. BUCHANAN, 
Holliday ’s Cove, West Virginia. 





WANTED. —To sell for $1200 cash, 325 hives of bees in 
8 and 10 frame two-story Langstroth hives; four 
locations, with honey-houses. bee-sheds, extractors, 
tanks, 50 empty hives, foundation-mill, etc. Sales of 
honey and beeswax this year, $1700; irrigated coun- 
try; no failures. Wo. G. HEWES, Bakersfield, Cal. 





ANTED.—Extractor; Langstroth size. State price. 
Jas. E. NIELD, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 





ANTED.—A man to work at bees in Cuba, com- 

mencing April Ist. But little experience neces- 

sary. All questions gladly answered. Write at once 
to F. lL. POWERS, Artemisa, Cuba, W. I. 





WANTED.— Parties to furnish hives to stock with 
bees. Will give one-third. 


C. BRown, Newcastle, Calif. 





ANTED.—To send you melilotus (sweet clover) 
seed, at 10c per 2-0z. package. Larger quantities 
quoted. W. P. SMITH, Penn, Miss. 





WANTED.- Comb to render into wax; will pay cash. 
A. P. LAWRENCE, Hickory Corners, Mich. 





ANTED.—To sell blackwalnuts at $1 00 per bushel. 
A. P. LAWRENCE, Hickory Corners, Mich. 





ANTED.—To exchange Angora goats for any thing 
useful. Ep. W. CoLE & Co., Kenton, Ohio. 





ANTED.—Beeswax; highest market price paid. 
Write for price list. 


BacH, BECKER & Co., Chicago, III. 





ANTED.—To sell for cash, 5 gal. square tin cans, 
used for honey, at about half price of new cans. 
Also elegant exhibition 12-lb. no drip honey-cases for 
plain Danz. and 44% X44 sections; made for Pan-Amer- 

ican. For prices, etc., address OREL L,. HERSHISER, 
301 Huntington Ave., Buffalo, N. ¥. 


WANTE ‘D.—To sell bees and queens. Also putty- 
knife with iron handle and strong steel blade— 
just the thing for prying and scraping about hives, 
etc., lic postpaid. O. H. Hyatt, Shenandoah, Ia. 








—To sell 600 stands of Ttali an bees in Sim- 
plicity hives in lots to suit buyer. Will deliver 

the same to any point in the West if desired. Corres- 

pondence solicited. TYLER Bros , Nicolaus, Cal. 


ANTED 





ANTED.—To exchange my new price list of 2000 
ferrets, now one to ship, for your address ona 
postal card. . A. KNAPP, Rochester, Ohio. 





ANTED —We want to hear from those having 

choice comb honey to sell, stating quantity, qual- 
ity, size, and style of sections, and how packed. If 
not yet packed for shipment state how soon you can 
have it ready, a1 d the price asked delivered here or 
free on board at your place. 


THE A. 1. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 


ANTED.—Every asiantes to use our printed station- 
ery. Martin the Printer, Grand Ridge, Ill. 
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| PACE & LYON, 


New London, Wisconsin. 
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Now -& 
Ready! 


Sixty-four Page Catalog 





of every thing bee-keepers need. 
Illustrated and fully described. 
Especially valuable to begin- 
ners for the information it con- 
tains. Send your address on a 
postal and get it now. Estab- 
lished 1884, 


BEE-KEEPERS’ | 
SUPPLIES. 


J. M. Jenkins, 
Wetumpka, Elmore Co., Ala, 
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Send for Our Free New arenes 
Catalog and Price List. . . 
AN 








Best-equipped factory in the West ; car- 
= 
: 


ty a large stock and greatest v riety of 
every thing needed in the apiary, assur- 
ing BEST "goods at the LOWEST prices, 
and prompt shipment. We want every 
bee-keeper to have our FREE ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOG, and read descrip- 
tion of Alternating Hives, Ferguson Su- 
pers, etc. Wotte at once sor acatalog. 


— AGENCIES — 


Se ge Trester Supply Company, Lincoln, Neb. 
Kretchmer Mig, 60, Box 60, eee eS 


MADE TO ORDER 


Bingham Brass Smokers. 


Made of sheet brass, which does not rust or burn out; should last 
alifetime. You need one, but they cost 25 cts. more than tin of the 
same size. The little open cut shows our brass hinge put on the 
three larger sizes. No wonder Bingham’s four-inch smeke-engine 
goes without puffing, and does not dropinky drops. The perforat- 
ed steel fire-grate has 381 holes to air the fuel and support the fire. 

Heavy tin smoke-engine, 4-inch stove, per mail, $1.50; 3%-inch, 
~’BENGHAM SMOKER. $1.10; 38-inch, $1.00; 21-inch, '90c; 2-inch, 65c. Bingham smokers are 
-< ~~ the originals, and have all the improvements, and have been the 

Dear Sir:—“Indlosed find $1.75. Please | standard of excellence for 23 years. Only three larger ones brass. 
gend one brass smoke-engine. I have 
we] strand, It. is.the best smoker I 


mar Soulivt, Hue, Tex. | T.F. Bingham, Farwell, Michigan. 


























For Sale Cheap! 


A hand-power Saw:table and Sand- 
papering Machine. The Saw- table 
has all the attachments for ripping 
and cut-off work for hive-making, five 
saws, belts, and a power-wheel for 
one or two men ; everything complete 
for business. This is the machine 
upon which all my hives, supers, etc., 
were made prior to my arrangements 
with The A. I. Root Co. for the man- 
ufacture of my goods. It is well 
worth $60.00 as such things sell, but 
the first man sending me $30.00 takes 
the lot on cars here. 


— 


Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Mich. 
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ESTABLISHED 1889. 


Bee-supplies! 


Root’s Goods 


+, 





Root’s Prices. 





Pouder’s Honey-jars, 


and every thing used by bee- 
keepers ; large and complete 
stock on hard at all times. 
Low freight rates; prompt 
service ; catalog sent free. 





WALTER S. POUDER, 
512 Massachusetts Av., 
, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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lf You 

Winter 

Outside 


need some 


We 


them 


you'll 
winter-cases. 
can furuvish 
in lots of ten for 
$8.00; in lots of 
five, $4.50; larger 
quantities quoted 


on application. 











The A. I. Root Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


NOW READY! 


Washington Office. 


We beg to announce the opening of our 
Washington office at the address mentioned 
below, where we shall be pleased to see all 
of our bee-keeping friends if in the city. 


Low Freight, Quick Delivery. 


By placing your orders with us, Southern 





bee-keepers will save much time in trans- ff 


ortation, and secure lower freight than 
rom Medina. 


ial 
Specialty. 
We have secured the stock and good will 
of the business formerly conducted here by 
Mr. F. Danzenbaker, and will make a spe- 
cialty of his hive, but carry also a full line 
of supplies. 


Wanted. 


Beeswax and honey. Write for particulars. 


TheA J, Root Company, 
Washington, D. C. 


Saffell & Kerrick, Mgrs. 1200 Maryland Ave., S. W. 
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Bee-keepers 
Save Money 


by buying HIVES, SECTIONS, 
BROOD-FRAMES, EXTRACT 
ORS, SMOKERS, amd every 
thing else you need, of . . 





The W. T. Falconer M’?g Ce., 


Jamestown, New Yerk. 





Our goods are guaranteed of superi 
or quality in every way. Send for 
our large illustrated catalog and cop: 
of The American Bee-keeper, a month 
iy for all bee-keepers, 50c a year; now 
in 12th year; H. E. Hill, Ed. W. M 
Gerrish, E. Nottingham, N. H., carries 
full line of our goods at catalog prices 
Order of him and save the freight 








25TH YEAR. 


Dadant’s Foundation 





WHY ICFES IT £FLI, SO WELL? 
Because it has always given better sat- 
isfaction than any other. Because in 24 
YEARS there have not been any com- 
plaints, but thousands of compliments. 


WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 
What more can anybody do? Beauty, 
purity, firmness, no sagging, no loss. 
PATENT WEED PROCESS OF SHEETING. 
BEESWAX WANTED AT ALL TIMES. 
Send name for our catalog, samples of 
fonndation, and veil material. We sell 
the best veils, either cotton or silk. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE. 


Revised. The classic in bee-literature. 
Price $1.25 by mail. 





q 


' Bee-keepers’ Supplies of all Kinds 





DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 





a 














The A. I. Root Co., 


10 Vine Street. 


Philadelphia, Penn. 


Full line of all supplies manufactur- 
ed by us. Low freight and steamship 
rates to all points on Atlantic Coast. 
Order early, and be ready for Spring. 


New England 
Bee-keepers ! 


Secure your supplies for the 
coming season now. We of- 
fer you a discount of four 
per cent for cash orders re- 
ceived during December. 
Good stock on hand at this 
place at Medina prices. 





J. B. Mason, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


Manager of the Northeastern 
Agency of The A.I. Root Co. 











